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“Tooth-| mie drill is as cecil as 


any gymnastic exercise for the 
preservation of health,” 


says Dr. Richard Grady, the dentist of the Annapolis Naval Academy 
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helps keep you in athletic condition. It improves your teeth, and 
therefore your digestion, health and appearance. Its regular use is a 
safeguard against disease. 


For Dr. Grady’s view is that “there is strong reason to believe that many diseases 
may be due to the fact that the masticatory organs have been neglected.” 


Colgate’s Ribbon Dental Cream cleans, preserves and polishes perfectly and _anti- 
septically. Not only a thorough cleanser and true antiseptic, it also prevents decay- 
germs, corrects mouth-acids and takes care of the gums. 


Its Delicious Flavor 


makes its use a pleasure and proves that a “druggy” taste is not 
necessary to efficiency. 
42 inches of Cream in trial tube sent for 4 cents 
COLGATE & CO., Est. 1806, Dept. 61, 199 Fulton Street, New York 
Makers of the Famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
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TO MOST, A FURY BREATHING DOOM 
BY WIND-SWEPT HILL AND DRIFTED LANE; 


WITH US, A BRIDE IN ORANGE-BLOOM 
AND VEILED WITH SILVER RAIN! 
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In the Orange Country 


Where An Orchard Is a Mine. The Human Factor Among the 
Gold-bearing Trees of California 


By WALTER V. WOEHLKE 


Know’st thou the land where the fair citron blows, 
Where the bright orange midst dark foliage glows, 
Where soft winds greet thee from the azure skies, 
Where silent myrtles, stately laurels rise, 
Know’st thou this land? 

GOETHE. 


THAN A. CHASE was fifty-nine years old when he first visited Cali- 

fornia in the winter of 1891. He came as a tourist and had no intention 

of staying. Back in Rochester his home was waiting for his return, 

its cellar brimming with the winter’s supply of hard coal. Neither did 
Chase even dream of embarking in new ventures. It had taken him a lifetime 
to build up one of the largest nurseries in New York State, and the thought of 
starting a new business in a new land never entered his mind. Nevertheless 
he stayed. Despite his good intentions, despite his threescore years, he made 
a fresh start in a new enterprise. The deep-green and glowing gold of the 
orange-groves cast a spell over him and held him as it has held many another 
man, and the coal in the cellar of his Rochester home waited in vain for the 
burning that winter. Three days after his arrival in Riverside he bought ten 
high-priced acres and, at the age of sixty, laid the foundation for the largest 
orange-grove, with one exception, in the world. 

“Before I came to Riverside I did not even know that the orange was an 
evergreen” he said with a whimsical smile. ‘You see, I came by way of Florida, 
and the trees I saw there had been denuded by a sharp frost that winter. We 
set out a hundred thousand young trees on the ten acres that year. The next 
year we bought forty acres additional and added two hundred thousand nursery 
stock. Then came the slump when the demand for orange-trees fell off to such 
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The orange-grower is not a farmer. His home in a citrus-belt city, his recreations and intellectual pursuits, 
are identical with those of business and professional men 



























an extent that we had to sell ten thousand fine young trees, worth a dollar and 
a half each, for eight cents apiece. Since we could not keep all our stock in 
the nursery, we planted some of it on land we bought, and that’s the way we 
got into the orange business.” 

Twenty years after his modest start, made at a time of life when other men 
consider their work done, E. A. Chase had become one of the acknowledged 
leaders in California’s great citrus industry. The original ten acres had grown 
into fifteen hundred, into orange-groves covering two and a half square miles, 
an area so large and valuable that the New Yorker and his three sons organized 
the National Orange Company the better to handle the vast output of their 
three-million-dollar plant. 

Ten years after Chase deserted Rochester, C. E. Rumsey, treasurer of the 
National Biscuit Company, decided to retire from the management of the big | 
concern and spend the peaceful evening of an active life in California. He 





likewise succumbed to the fascination of the orange and acquired an orchard } 
that gradually grew to a hundred and fifty acres. In the fruit-growers’ con- : 
ventions his counsel and his views have the same weight as they had in the 
directors’ meetings of the large corporation. 

Both Chase and Rumsey prospered exceedingly in the orange business. 
So did Asa F. Call, an Iowa lawyer of state-wide reputation who gave up his 
practice and turned his trained mind from legal to orange problems. His 
holdings at Corona are valued at half a million, and his researches into the 
cause and cure of the gum disease have made him a recognized authority upon 
the pathology of the citrus tree. 
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Visitors from all over the world travel thousands of miles to see California’s orange-groves, and many a 
millionaire has remained to build a permanent home 


California’s orange belt has been exceedingly prosperous during the last 
five or six years. Even during the period when the barometer of trade dropped 
to the hurricane point in 1907, when the entire country shortened sails and 
tightened belts while the financial gale blew, the citrus districts expanded in 
the smiling sun and paid for new touring-cars with real cash instead of near- 
money. This prosperity was not a hothouse growth nurtured by artificial 
stimulants and extraordinary conditions. It was the logical outcome of the 
work performed by the Chases, the Rumseys, the Calls, the thousands of 
intelligent men who brought well-equipped minds to bear upon the problems 
confronting them in the production and marketing of citrus fruits. It was 
the man—and the woman—behind the orange that cleared the way, won the 
battle and made the industry prosperous. Fifteen years ago, while the crop was 
but one-tenth its present size, while the consumer was paying more for California 
oranges than he pays to-day, the industry was racked with pain from head to foot 
and an orange-grove was a precarious investment. The industry then was still 
in the experimental stage and its present prosperity is based upon the millions 
in cash the bitter years of toil and disappointment swallowed by the experi- 
ments, the remnants of which may still be seen in hundreds of abandoned 
groves planted upon unsuitable soil or in locations outside of the frostless belt. 
No precedents were there to guide the hands of the pioneers. Everything was 
new, untried. They had to buy every grain of experience, and they paid a 
blood price for it. 

To acquire experience is comparatively easy. The harder part is to profit 
by it. Some people never do, and these people would do well to leave orange- 
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growing to others, unless esthetic enjoyment and not revenue is the object. 
If both money and joy are to be forthcoming from the grove, the owner must 
have the experience or must be willing, like Mrs. Mackenzie, to follow the 
advice of experts. 

Mrs. Mackenzie, the wife of Dr. Robert Mackenzie, the distinguished Pres- 
byterian divine, determined around 1900 to acquire a thirty-acre orange- 
grove, not as a plaything but to provide an anchor to windward for 
her three daughters. She felt certain that a ten-acre plot would amply 
take care of each daughter and furnish each a healthy outlet for her activities, 
should the necessity arise. Though the art of orange-growing was a closed 


g, she was willing to learn and profit by the experi- 


book to her in the beginnin 
ence of others. Early in her orange career she was confronted by the necessity 
of choosing between four kinds of fertilizer of different composition and price. 
Instead of relying upon the statements of the salesmen, she took samples of the 
fertilizer and of her soil to the College of Agriculture at Berkeley and followed 
the advice of the soil expert, profiting largely thereby. 

During Mrs. Mackenzie’s visit at the agricultural college the soil expert 
advised her to have her orchard plowed twelve to fifteen inches deep in order 
to cut the roots lying close to the surface and force the trees to seek their food 
at greater depth. Though the neighboring growers protested vigorously that 
such a procedure would ruin her grove, Mrs. Mackenzie valiantly hired a man 
to perform the operation. 

“Oh, that was a terrible time!” The suspense and doubt engendered by 
the radical operation came back to Mrs. Mackenzie as she was telling the story. 
“Even the man who did the work thought he was ruining the grove. I had to 
march behind him, up and down the twenty acres, in the furrows all day long 
to see that he plowed deep enough. Whenever I was not looking, he lifted 
the plowshare and tried to skip over a big root, but I always made him come 
back and cut it, even if he had to use an ax. The agony lasted five long days. 
I hardly slept at night, I was so worried, but in the morning my faith and 
courage always returned and I’d tramp the furrows once more until dark.” 

She sighed deeply, contentedly, as if the load of anxious care were being 
lifted once more. 

“T watched that grove after the operation as a mother watches a sick child. 
All the neighbors watched it, too, expecting some calamity to befall it, but my 
faith in the professor’s advice was well founded. The year following the root- 
cutting I had the largest crop the grove ever produced.” 

Mrs. Mackenzie began her orange career by planting out twenty acres. 
It cost her eighteen thousand dollars in the first nine years, and from the fourth 
to the ninth year the trees produced a revenue equal to the investment. To-day 
the family owns sixty-three acres of orange-groves in Riverside, all either 
planted or bought by Mrs. Mackenzie, whose capable hands guide the destiny 
of the property. 

As a class the tillers of the soil are aggravatingly slow to profit by the ex- 
perience and advice of others. They exhibit a peculiar fatalistic conservatism 
against which the work of innumerable agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations is making headway but slowly. If sound advice were fertilizer, the 





































































Groves of green, flecked with yellow, stretch across the valleys to the sunny hills 


wheat farmers of the country would produce thirty instead of thirteen bushels 
per acre, they have received such quantities of it, but despite the tons of good 
counsel hurled at them the average yield of wheat per acre is falling instead of 
rising. Keeping in mind this stubborn conservatism, this hatred of change 
exhibited by the average Man with the Hoe, let us see what the California 
orange-growers did when they were given a piece of advice applicable to all 
of them. 

From the beginning of the industry the decay of the fruit in transit worried 
the growers. One-tenth to one-third of the fruit sent out arrived at its desti- 
nation in bad condition. Even worse than the cash loss was the damage to 
the reputation of the fruit. Soil conditions, the weather, irrigation, the rail- 
roads, all were blamed for the decay, but no remedy was found until the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture sent G. Harold Powell to investigate. Powell’s advice to 
the growers, after watching them pick and pack two crops, was exceedingly 
simple. 

“Give your oranges a chance” he said in substance. “Send them out with 
a whole skin and you won’t have excessive decay.” 

He proved his assertion. Filling a score of boxes with oranges whose skins 
had been slightly clipped, bruised or shaved during the processes of picking 
or packing, he placed these boxes in storage alongside of an equal number of 
boxes containing oranges with sound, unbroken skins. Though the bruises 
on the injured fruit were no larger than a pin prick, so small that they could 
barely be seen with the naked eye, they had caused half the fruit to decay when 
the boxes were opened a few weeks later. The oranges with a whole skin were 
as sound as on the day the experiment began. 
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Did the orange-growers follow Powell’s advice? Go out to the packing- 
house of C. E. Rumsey, the former corporation treasurer. Above its door 
you will find a remarkable bronze tablet, unique because it is the first to com- 
memorate an achievement in agriculture. The tablet is dedicated to G. Harold 
Powell for services rendered the citrus industry of California. Better than a 
detailed description of the revolution wrought by Powell’s advice in the fruit- 
handling methods of the citrus belt this tablet shows the alertness, the mental 
caliber of California’s orange-growers. Excessive decay has not worried the 
citrus men since they began shipping their fruit with a whole skin by handling 
it with extreme care. 

Four or five attorneys, a similar number of physicians, a druggist, three 
teachers and half a dozen business men ’way back in 1870 composed the 
nucleus of what to-day is Riverside, the town surrounded by twenty thousand 
acres of citrus groves. By team they hauled their young trees and vines from 
the little cowtown of Los Angeles and planted them before the canal system 
was completed. For twelve months the lawyers, doctors and merchants irri- 
gated their young plants with water hauled a mile at a cost of twenty-five cents 
a barrel. Then the grasshoppers came and relieved the colony of the further 
necessity to haul irrigation water. But the pioneers kept on. They planted 
new vines and fig-trees and began to experiment with oranges, especially with 
two young orange-trees growing in the yard of Mrs. L. C. Tibbets’ house. 
Before coming to California Mrs. Tibbets had been conducting a boarding- 
house in Washington. The table had been exceptionally good, the rooms ex- 
ceptionally clean. Had Mrs. Tibbets’ meals been less tasty, California’s citrus 
industry might not have made its magic growth. Long after Mrs. Tibbets 
had gone, the memory of her meals lingered in the minds of several clerks in 
charge of the Bureau of Agriculture. These clerks were grateful, and when 
the consul at Bahia, Brazil, sent some new orange-trees bearing seedless fruit, 
they forwarded them to their motherly friend in California. 

Thirty years later President Roosevelt with his own hands helped to -trans- 
plant one of these trees from its obscure location to a place of honor in the 
spacious patio of the hospitable Glenwood Mission Inn where it stands to-day, 
a cherished, valued relic, hale and hearty, still bearing fruit in the high iron 
railing that protects its sacred branches from the knives of the souvenir hunters. 
It deserves all the honors showered upon it, for from this tree and its twin, 
sprang, by the process of grafting their buds upon other stock, all the navel 
orange-trees in California, over seven millions of them, representing a value of 
at least forty million dollars. 

To describe accurately the working parts of a disc harrow would have been 
a difficult task to the majority of the settlers who came into the citrus belt. It 
was easier for most of them to extract cube roots than tree roots, and they 
grasped the principles of thorough and frequent cultivation with more facility 
than the handle of the plow or the cultivator. But they were willing to learn— 
and they had no preconceived notions and ancient prejudices to unlearn. All 
was new to them. No beaten, deeply rutted path was there for them to follow, 
sheep-like. They had to break their own trails, and they laid out the highways 
of the new horticulture so well that their methods of tilling and watering the 
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arid soil, of handling the trees and their product, have been surpassed nowhere. 
They were the pioneers and leaders of the new horticulture that has turned the 
wondering eyes of the whole world upon the orchards of the West. 

With men of this stamp, many of them trained in counting-rooms, at the 
directors’ table, on the road and in the laboratory, the work of modernizing horti- 
culture, of placing it upon a scientific basis, could not end with the harvesting 
of the crop. It needed but the spur of low prices for their products to turn their 
attention to that still greater problem, the application of modern business 
methods to the marketing of the crop. What did it profit a man should his 
trees produce a world of fruit, and that fruit be sold at a loss? In 1893, when 
the output of the 
orchards amounted 
to four thousand 
carloads and the cry 
of overproduction 
was abroad in the 
land, this question 
clamored insistently 
for an answer. 
Things were ina bad 
way for the orange- 
growers. Unre- 
stricted competition 
among themselves 
had killed the mar- 
ket. They would 
not allow the orange 
price to hold up its 
head. Let the price 
rise twenty-five or 
fifty cents a box in 
one eastern city, and 
the growers and ship- 
pers would at once 
bombard its head 
with a_ flood of 














oranges, shipping San Bernardino County’s stately granite courthouse 

such quantities to the 

high-price market that the bottom dropped out of it while other markets 
went bare. Immediately the mob of shippers would repeat the rush, ruthlessly 
depressing prices wherever it went until the crop was gone and the deficit had 
been swallowed. 

The panic year of 1893 hit the orange-growers hard. Thousands of state- 
ments came from eastern commission houses showing, in red ink, that the fruit 
consigned to them had been disposed of for less than the amount of the freight 
and selling charges. As a consequence the growers that year turned their backs 
upon the commission merchants and speculators, organized the California 
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Fruit-Growers’ Exchange and proceeded to take the marketing of their fruit 
into their own hands. 

Twelve acres is the size of the average California citrus orchard. The man 
owning twelve acres cannot build a costly packing-house of his own or hire a 
trained salesman to dispose of his crop. The expense would be prohibitive. 
Let a hundred small growers in a vicinity get together and a co-operatively 
owned packing-plant becomes feasible. Also, a hundred growers can well 
afford to hire a first-class manager at a good salary to supervise the picking 
and packing of their fruit. More than a hundred well-equipped packing-houses 
representing an investment of close to ten millions are to-day owned by these 
co-operative associations of citrus growers who operate them at cost. Picking 
and packing the fruit is the principal purpose of these local associations. The 
selling lies in the hands of the thirteen district exchanges and the central clear- 
ing-house, the California Fruit-Growers’ Exchange, which is the selling agent for 
six thousand individual members. It has no capital, owns no property, pays no 
dividends, though it does an annual gross business exceeding twenty million 
dollars. It has salaried agents and salesmen in seventy cities, besides its foreign 
representatives, and all these agents are paid to do but one thing: sell the oranges 
and lemons of the six thousand growers, sell them for the highest possible price 
and sell them for cash. With this selling organization reporting prices and all 
factors influencing the market every day by wire direct to Los Angeles, it is 
possible to distribute the enormous quantities of citrus fruits evenly throughout 
the country, giving each point no more than it can consume at good prices. 
Should this selling organization suddenly break down at the height of the 
shipping season when five, six and even seven trains of forty cars laden with 
citrus fruit are sent out daily, the result would be chaos, a demoralization of the 
market that would affect all the growers, whether members of the exchange or 
not. In 1893, with only four thousand carloads of fruit to sell, the unorganized 
growers suffered such losses from low prices that overproduction was blamed 
for the condition. In 1911 forty-five thousand carloads of citrus fruits were 
marketed, but not a wee whisper concerning overproduction was heard. Instead, 
the prices for nursery stock were trying to leap over the moon. 

Not content with the gradual widening of the market, the organized growers 
in 1908 experimented to find out whether printer’s ink would increase the 
orange appetite. Itdid. By an expenditure of $10,000 in advertising, the orange 
consumption in Iowa was enhanced by thirty-one per cent. The next year the 
exchange spent $25,000 singing the praises of the golden orange in Iowa and the 
adjoining states. During 1g1o the advertising appropriation was doubled 
again and the field was extended throughout the north from Washington and 
Oregon to Buffalo, Boston and Quebec. That year buyers of exchange oranges 
bearing the Sunkist brand asked for and received over a million spoons offered 
at cost as premiums. So well did the consumer respond to the advertisements 
and to the lower prices following the increased volume of business done by 
jobbers and retailers, that the sum of $100,000 was set aside for the 1911 
publicity campaign. 

It’s a far cry from a multitude of scattered little twelve-acre groves to a 
compact, efficient selling organization and daring advertising campaigns of 





















Palm-bordered roadway through the orange-groves of San Gabriel Valley, in the eastern portion 
of Los Angeles County 


national scope, but the activities of the citrus men went even farther. Around 
1907 the price of shipping boxes rose from thirteen to as high as twenty-one cents. 
Had the rise become permanent, it would have added a million and a quarter 
to the annual expenditures of the growers. But it did not become permanent. 
The growers saw to that. They organized the Growers’ Supply Company, 
financed it by levying a tax of a few cents on every box of citrus fruit shipped 
through the exchange and advanced half a million to struggling lumber concerns, 
the money to be paid back in boxes at the rate of thirteen and a half cents apiece. 
The loans and the business assisted the lumber firms and stimulated a healthy 
competition in the box business. Nails, picking gloves, wagon covers, wrapping 
paper, frost-fighting equipment, all these things are furnished the growers at 
cost by the supply company, and its success helped in spreading the cause of 
co-operation until even the fumigating against scale pests is being done by the 
growers themselves in several districts. 

Still farther afield the orange-growers went. Their money is helping to 
build many miles of trails and firebreaks in the mountains whose streams feed 
their ditches and wells. The mountains do not belong to the citrus men. 
They are forest reserves owned by the government, but the owner failed to 
provide adequate protection against fire, and the growers, realizing the value 
of the brush and timber cover in conserving their priceless water, used their 
private cash for the protection of public property. 

It requires intelligence of no mean order to understand the connection between 
a good system of trails and firebreaks on the forest reserve fifty miles away and 
the supply of water coming out of the well back of the house. But these ranchers, 
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six thousand of whom had the strength of character and the insight to forego 
voluntarily the control over 4 most important part of their individual business 
for the sake of the common good, these men thoroughly understood the con- 
nection and acted upon the knowledge. Judged by achievements, there is no 
equally large group of countrymen in the United States that can boast of a 
higher average intelligence, of deeper insight, of greater business acumen and 
culture than the citrus growers of California. And it is this high standard of 
the human material, not the high tariff, that placed the industry upon a sound 
basis and made the citrus belt the stronghold of prosperity. Even the business 
rivals of the Californians, the Florida orange-growers, openly acknowledged 
this superiority when, in 1909, they sent a special train filled with their leaders 
across the continent to study and copy the methods of their successful com- 


petitors. 


“In your judgment, does orange-growing pay?” 
A faint smile spread over the features of the citrus veteran. 

















In a world of oranges, the country clubs have erected buildings of their own. Home of the Country Club 
of Ontario, San Bernardino County 


“Does steel-making pay? Does a barbershop pay? Does a drygoods- 
store pay?” he retorted. “It all depends upon conditions—and the man. 
If the soil is right, if the water-supply is sufficient and if the location is within 
the thermal belt, a well-managed grove should average at least ten per cent 
upon a valuation of fifteen hundred dollars an acre. Still, compliance with all 
these conditions does not guarantee success. Some years ago the manager 
of a steamship company asked my advice concerning the purchase of a certain 
thirty-acre grove. It was a good property, but I counseled against its purchase. 
The steamship man wanted to know why. 

““*Would you advise me to invest my money in and try to operate a tugboat 
in your harbor?’ I asked him. ‘‘Of course he didn’t, but nevertheless he bought 
the orange-grove. He kept it four years, running out a few weeks every winter 
to hire a new caretaker. Then he sold out because orange-groves didn’t pay.”’ 

The old gentleman swung his chair around to face the window overlooking 
the green woof of the groves that stretched across the valley far up the tawny 
slopes of the sunny hills. 
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High school at Pomona in a semi-tropical setting with a glimpse of mountain snow 


“Some ten years ago” he resumed, ‘“‘two Canadians, father and son, settled 
here. The father had some money. He invested it in good land, well located, 
with plenty of water, and set out orange-trees. Then they quarreled and the 
son haa to shift for himself. He went to work in a neighbor’s grove for a dollar 
and a half a day. Presently he was foreman at seventy-five a month, with 
several big growers bidding for his services. Six years after their arrival the 
father had lost his orchard and his money. To-day the boy owns the grove that 
ate the old man’s capital, and he owns a big acreage besides.” 


Through the wide busy streets of beautiful Pomona, set in a sea of orange- 
groves, past the campus of Claremont College, at the foot of the snowy San 
Gabriel Range, the motor-car hurried, following the reddish slash of a road 
smooth as asphalt through the endless succession of well-kept orchards. Stately 
palms, the soft green of red-berried pepper-trees, lined the avenue. On either 
side streams of sparkling water gurgled through concrete ditches. Like golden 
globes illumined from within, the oranges glowed in the deep shadows of the 
dark foliage, every vista between the hurrying ranks of uniform trees revealing 
the white and purple background of the silent range. 

The horn honked a warning. Just ahead a rancher’s wife, in a dark 
ailor-made suit with a velvet hat surmounted by a nodding willow plume, was 
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pushing a gocart along the road on the way to a neighbor’s. A “farmer’’ in a 
gray business suit and soft felt hat, supervising the construction of a granite 
retaining wall along the front of his grove, lifted a gloved hand in greeting 
as the car shot past. Out of an opening in a hedge of alternating red and white 
roses a little farther on, a wagon laden with boxes of oranges came forth, blocked 
the road and caused the motor to die. The driver of the wagon, a tall lank 
man in shirtsleeves, whose close-cropped gray beard strongly savored of the 
rural middle West, apologized. 

He tied the lines around the whip and leaned forward to answer. 

“Has my grove paid?” he repeated, a twinkle in his deep-set eyes of faded 
blue. “Well, it hasn’t been one of those five hundred per cent gold-mines you 
read about in the advertisements, but I ain’t been losing any money since I 
came here nine years ago. I used to own a quarter-section in Michigan, but 
failing health made me quit. With my boys I went into the sheep business in 
Wyoming. Fora while I got to feeling better, but pretty soon those ripsnortin’ 
winters got the best of me. I sold what there was to sell and came down here, 
thin and poor as an old ram after a year’s drought, with just enough money to 
buy a run-down eight-acre grove.” 

His twinkle deepened as he surveyed the orchard from his high seat. 

“The two of us, the grove and I, have been doing tolerably well since” he 
added as he reached for the reins. ‘I’ve almost doubled in weight and so has 
the grove. It’s grown to sixteen acres now, and you couldn’t buy it for less’n 
forty thousand. Git ap, Jake.” 

His home, a comfortable two-story house with granite foundation and 
outside chimney, its wide veranda screened by climbing roses and overhung 
by the massed blossoms of the purple bougainvillea, with running water, hot 
and cold, with gas, electricity and telephone, with daily deliveries by the butcher, 
the baker and the grocer, stood close to the highway among the orange-trees, 
and from her rocking-chair on the porch a white-haired, sweet-faced old lady 
looked up and smiled as the automobile passed by. It was midwinter. 

In February, March and early April, months of sleet and slush elsewhere, 
the wax-white blossoms open their petals and send wave after wave of sweet, 
heavy odor through the orange belt. The groves are filled with the languorous 
scent. At night it rolls in vast silent billows over the valleys. It surges through 
the streets of the orange cities, climbs into the foothills, causes the mocking- 
bird to break into song when the mystic beams of the moon fall upon the 
ghostly, odorous blossom clusters. On very still nights the breath of the 
blossoming orange may become so heavy that the dwellers in the orchards 
close doors and windows and burn incense to counteract the overpowering 
perfume exhaled by the trees. 

It is at this time when the end of one orange cycle overlaps the beginning 
of the next, when golden fruit and silvery blossoms gleam side by side on the 
trees, when long trains are thundering over the mountains hurrying the harvest 
to the East, that the citrus belt is garnering the by-product of the orange-groves 
—the tourist crop. For every departing orange train the railroads bring in 
two trainloads of refugees seeking to escape from the tyranny of snowshovels, 
frosted window-panes and frozen water-pipes. By the ten thousand they come 


























Riverside’s classic courthouse may well be taken as a model by designers of imposing state capitols 


from the outer darkness of cold purgatory into the sunny antechamber of 
paradise, but only nine thousand go back again. The others stay. The ideal 
conditions of living, the peaceful, soothing climate, the charm of mountain 
and valley and blue sky, will not let them go. 

The placid Jersey and the industrious Orpington are indispensable adjuncts 
of the typical farm. Though no census figures concerning the bovine and 
gallinaceous population of the orange belt are available, well-informed author- 
ities maintain that there are fewer cows, chickens and stock barns and more 
garages in the California citrus districts than in any other rural area of equal 
size. Also, the acreage devoted to the kitchen garden, to the culture of the 
odoriferous onion, of the spicy parsley and juicy lettuce is alarmingly small, 
the lady of the orange manor preferring roses, hydrangeas and poinsettias to 
sweet corn and string beans so long as John Chinaman makes his rounds. 
All of which leads to the suspicion that the orange-grower is not a farmer. 
He isn’t. He is a specialist in citrus fruits, a manufacturer whose raw material, 
soil, water and sunshine, is transformed into the finished product by living 
trees instead of machinery. He is a business man whose mode of living, whose 
pleasures, recreations and intellectual pursuits are identical with those of other 
business and professional men living in suburban homes. The country store 
with a whittling, chewing crowd of hayseeds is unknown in the orange belt, 
but there are dozens of country clubs with cozy buildings of their own, whose 
tennis-courts and golf links are ever in demand. 

Visitors from all over the world travel thousands of miles to see California’s 
orange cities—Riverside, Redlands, Pomona, Ontario, San Bernardino, High- 
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lands, Glendora, Azusa, Covina, Whittier, San Dimas, Rivera, Fullerton and a 
dozen others. As different as an orange-grove is from an Iowa corn-tield, so 
these communities differ from the average country town. _ Besides their wealth 
of climate and beauty they have character, pronounced individuality. Even 
their parks differ radically. Redlands is justly proud of the tropical luxuriance, 
the wealth of blossom, foliage and color that is Smiley Heights, an exotic, equa- 
torial jungle frowned upon by eternal snows. Riverside leads the visitor up 
the road that winds along the lean boulder-strewn flank of Mount Rubidoux 
to its rocky, wind-swept summit where in the lengthening shadow of the cross, 
with a world of orange-groves at his feet, he may watch the alpenglow. 
Pomona’s Ganesha Park strikes a softer note with the brilliant green of its 
feathery pepper-trees. At Ontario shady avenues, straight as arrows, beguile 
the wanderer into mysterious canons. Redlands leans to ivy and red brick 
in its public buildings, schools and churches, fashioning the old material into new 
and striking effects. Riverside carries the mission style of architecture to its 
logical conclusion, following the severe design even in its ornamental lamp- 
posts, and its classic courthouse should be studied as a model of good taste by 
the designers of many a hybrid, ambitious state capitol. 

It is to be regretted that the fine art of walking is no longer practiced except 
by professionals. Though motor-cars are excellent for hurried explorations 
away from the beaten path, a pair of stout shoes is infinitely better when Cali- 
fornia’s orange belt is the field to be explored. Every square mile of it has new 
charms, new wonders, new views that cannot be adequately appreciated except 
at a walk. At thirty miles an hour they run together and leave a blur instead 
of clear-cut impressions. For a month and more the pilgrim can wander from 
shrine to shrine day after day, always certain of more surprises, of unexpected 
sensations, always sure of finding a comfortable, well-appointed inn after 
each day’s journey. Like a glass of old wine, the orange belt must be consumed 
slowly, leisurely, if its full flavor and aroma is to be appreciated. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY H.C. TIBBITTS AND C.C. PIERCE & CO. 















































Cycle overlaps cycle in orange growth when perfect fruit and fragrant blossoms mingle upon the trees 
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CHAPTERS XI To XIII 


BEGUN IN THE DECEMBER NUMBER 


Synopsis OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS: Carmen Gaylor, Spanish-born beauty, the owner of a fifty-thousand-acre 
ranch in Kern county, California, rich by the demise of an unlamented husband, is infatuated with her neighbor, 
Nickson Hilliard, w ho is indifferent to her allurements, Hilliard is a type of the self-made western man; agreeably 
aggressive, handsome; not at ease in a drawing-room but master of any emergency requiring out-of-door action. 
Formerly the cowboy foreman of the Gaylor ranch, he buys land from Mrs. Gaylor upon the passing of his employer, 
strikes oil, and goes on a business trip to New York City, assuring Carmen ‘of his gratitude to her for being the 
means of his rise to wealth. An interesting series of incidents in a New York hotel results in a love entanglement 
for Nick, who finds in “Mrs. A. V. May” the “golden-haired angel of his dreams.” Mrs. May is the incognito of 
Angela, Princess di Sere no, who has left her title, her palace and her expensive in-name-only husband in Rome, to 
go to glorious California, the land where her be loved father made the money she inherited. Nick becomes the 


knight-errant of his fair fellow-traveler. 


unless he w as driven out by flaming swords. 
and desert.’ 


Carmen does not grow suspicious at his delayed return, for had he not 
declared, when she intimated that he might sell out and live in New York: 
California’s my paradise, in all her moods of mountain and sea, garden 
When Angela arrives in Los Angeles and sees the beauty of the country her father helped to create, 


SONY, 


No fear. Noman ever left paradise 


“the spell” of the splendid West is upon her and she lingers with her maid, motoring to missions and orange-groves 


and through the charming suburbs of bungalow-land. 


En route she has quarreled with Nick and is regretting her 


dismissal of him, while Hilliard, undismayed, buys a motor and follows her everywhere in chauffeur’s disguise. 


ICK’S car had aproud way of dis- 

missing the landscape impa- 

tiently, if given her head, but as 

her new owner was not out to show 

what he could do, she was com- 
pelled to crawl when she w ould have flown, 
like Pegasus harnessed to the plow. But 
Nick did not make this simile for his know]- 
edge of horses was strictly confined to modern 
times. To-day the blue car went on mile 
after mile through the fragrant far-stretching 
orange groves without once stopping; and 
Nick enjoyed driving. 

“Wish I could remember,” he thought, 
“how I felt when I was a tiny kid and 
walked alone across a room the first time 
without tumbling on my nose. I wonder 
if it was as good as this?” 

“This” was very good indeed and would 
have been good anywhere, for Nick was, 
according to his own way of putting it, a 
“crank” about doing well whatever he 
undertook and he knew now that he had 
conquered the machine; but on such a road 
and in the perfumed light and shade of these 
orange groves what would have been good 
elsewhere was superlative. 

It was not so incredible to Nick as to a 





stranger like Angela that this garden should 
once have been desert. He was used to the 
miracles of irrigation. Nor could he com- 
pare the Californian orange groves to those 
of Italy, southern France or Algeria, as she 
could. But he loved this country and never 
lost his sense of its exceeding beauty or 
ceased to feel the thrill of it. Because he 
knew that he would not lose the thrill while 
he kept his life he had said to Carmen 
Gaylor that he would never grow old. 

The vast plain with its long straight 
avenues of gracious trees was like an endless 
city of domed green temples, richly deco- 
rated with the gold of the late orange crop; 
and the city of temples was walled with 
mountains great and small. Beyond its 
boundary were vines cut close in Spanish 
fashion which perhaps the fathers had 
taught in early mission days; and there were 
tall pink-trunked eucalyptus trees of a 
special kind from whose wood beautiful 
furniture could be made; then cities of green 
and golden temples again, in a desert-frame 
of tawny yellow. Everything here that was 
not green was golden. The sun poured gold; 
and even the shadows under the trees were 
deeper tarnished gold. The oranges blazed 
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in golden splendor; and California poppies, 
golden with orange hearts, swept in a yellow 
flame over the landscape. 

“Gold under the earth and gold over the 
earth,” thought Nick. ‘“That’s our Cali- 
fornia!” And he thought, too, of the gold 
of Angela’s hair. “‘She’d look mighty well 
in this yellow car, floating along among the 
white and gold of oranges and orange- 
blossoms, all white and gold herself,” he 
said. ‘‘And she’s going to look well in it. 
That’s what I got it for. That’s what I’ve 
been working for these last few days, till 
this auto’s fit to eat out of my hand. And 
gee! but I’ve been going some!”’ 

He grinned under his motor mask as he 
recalled the strenuous hours. He had en- 
joyed them all, good and bad, but he had 
hated his motor mask; and, as soon as the 
time came—he thought it must come soon— 
when he could reap the reward of his labor, 
he meant to shed the abomination. It had 
served its purpose by letting him come by 
accident once or twice, within full sight of 
the other car, saving him from recognition. 
He had not wanted Mrs. May to find out 
prematurely that he was dogging her tracks 
in a car which might have shot past her like 
a comet. She had misunderstood him too 
often already and he wished her to think 
him safe at Lucky Star Ranch until the 
moment when she would rejoice to see him 
at any price. 

More than once during the last four days 
of practice and probation Nick had been 
tempted to offer his services, or rather, the 
services of his chauffeur; for at first he would 
not have dared, for her sake, suggest his own 
as the man at the wheel. But common 
sense had held him back when the blue car 
was in trouble. It had warned him that 
a little bitter experience might incline the 
lady to be lenient. Several minor break- 
downs, disappointments and vexations were 
needed before she would see matters eye to 
eye with him. And Nick thought himself 
lucky that so far the Model had not been 
permanently disabled. Now, if anything 
happened, at last he was ready. 

Sealman, delighted with the little auto, 
which had never made so long a non-stop 
run, slowed down to show his knowledge of 
the country. ‘That great sandy stretch is 
the bed of the Santa Ana,” said he. “Why, 
there’s so much sand and so little water 
mostly, they have to sprinkle the bed to keep 
it from flyin’ about the landscape, as if ’twas 
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a pile o’ feathers. It ain’t like the Oro, 
where first they found gold, and then, when 
they thought they’d got the lot, come across 
more in the cobbles. Not only that, but 
by some scientific process or other, you 
wouldn’t understand if I told you, they 
washed the river-bed, so the mud sank and 
the stones riz. ‘Stirrin’ up the alluvial 
deposits,’ was what they called it; till they 
could get hold of t'1e cobbles again, to crush 
"em for road makin’. Roads was needed 
bad in them days! And at last they hauled 
out the mud from the bottom to plaster over 
the desert that was here, so all these oranges 
and olives and grapes could take to growin’. 
Sort of wonderful, wasn’t it?” 

Angela could have told him a great deal 
more than he had told her about these 
“scientific processes,” for her father had 
been one of the men most interested in their 
success. But she kept her knowledge to 
herself. 

“Yes, it’s very wonderful, like everything 
in California,” she replied. ‘‘But—don’t 
you think we’d better be going on? We’ve 
a long way before us, according to my map.” 

“Certainly, ma’am, we'll go right on,” 
said Sealman. “I just thought I’d stop her 
a minute, and point out the Santa Ana for 
fear you’d miss it.’””’ He was anxious to 
conceal the fact that it was the Model that 
had “just thought” of stopping. He had 
meant to slow down only, but the Model’s 
intention had been different from his; and 
was still different, it seemed, because when 
he. coaxed and urged the car it quietly 
refused to budge. 

“Ts anything wrong?” asked Angela when 
the chauffeur had worked in worried silence 
for several minutes apparently with no 
result. 

“T can’t see anything,” said Sealman, 
increasing in codfishiness as he always did 
when anything happened. “I guess she’s 
just got a notion not to go. She'll be 
all right in a minute. Give her time to 
breathe!” 

Angela gave the motor time to breathe, 
but it held its breath obstinately. The 
minute passed and other minutes limped 
after in a wearisome procession. Sealman 
sweated and grunted under the open lid 
of the bright bonnet. Angela was sorry for 
him. But she was more sorry for herself 
as she counted the nearest rows of orange- 
trees for the twenty-fifth time, following 
them with her eyes as they ran up the ankles 














and legs of the little yellow mountains. It 
was luncheon time and she was hungry. 
She had been reading about the Mission Inn 
at Riverside and picturing herself there in 
a cool large dining-room sipping iced 
lemonade. 

“How far are we from a railway station?” 
she asked desperately when her watch said 
that they had sat by the Santa Ana’s bedside 
for thirty-five minutes. 

“Can’t tell you that, ma’am,” snapped 
Sealman. “But it’s too far to walk, unless 
you’ve got seven-league boots.” 

“What’s the matter, then? Haven’t you 
found out yet?” 

“Thought it might be the pump at first. 
But it doesn’t seem to be. I give it up!” 
And he wiped his forehead with a handker- 
chief that left green streaks of oil. 

“But you can’t give it up. You must do 
something. We can’t stop here all day.” 

Sealman grinned viciously. Perhaps he, 
too, hungered. Certainly he was hot; and— 
he felt like a Socialist. What was this young 
woman that she should sit comfortably 
and nag him while he was down in the dust 
covered with sweat and oil and ignominy? 
“T don’t see any reason against our staying 
all day,” said he. ‘And I guess the machine 
don’t.” 

“Hateful little thing!’ exclaimed Angela. 

“Who, ma’am, me or the Model?” Seal- 
man wanted to know. 

“T meant the—alleged—Model. She’s a 
fraud—a horror. If only I get-—somewhere 
—I don’t much care where—I’ll never come 
out with you again.” 

“You’ve engaged me till the end of the 
month, ma’am,” said Sealman, firmly. 
‘And I’ve refused two other gentlemen. If 
you don’t use the machine, you pay.” 

Angela would have given much if she had 
brought Kate. To be alone with these two 
little monsters in an uninhabited world 
under a blazing sun, passionately hungry 
and very angry, was an adventure devoid 
of interest. 

“You know perfectly well I engaged you 
only for three or four days,” she said. 
“That settles it! You shall not cheat me 
as well as waste my time. And since you 
don’t seem to know what’s to become of 
you or your car for the rest of the day I 
shall decide on my own movements. I’m 
going to walk.” 

She sprang out; and Nick, awaiting de- 
velopments at a safe distance of a hundred 
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yards in the background, saw a slim gray 
figure separate itself from the motionless 
Model. 

“Now’s my great minute, I reckon,” he 
said to himself; and started his car, which 
could be done from the chauffeur’s seat. 
He drove at low speed as if he were out to 
enjoy the scenery and slowed down gently 
beside Angela, who was walking fast in the 
direction of Riverside. At this rate she 
might have reached the nearest railway 
station in an hour and a half. 

Nick’s goggles and chauffeur’s hat were 
off. “Why, how do you do, Mrs. May?” 
he asked in his pleasant voice. “Your 
machine’s broken down, for good this time, 
I’m afraid. Now do let me give you a lift.” 

“Mr. Hilliard!’ cried Angela, taken 
completely by surprise as she looked up 
from under her gray sunshade. ‘Where 
are you going?” 

“T’ve no particular choice,” said Nick. 
“T’m only in this part of the country because 
this part of the country happens to be here. 
I'd be just as pleased if ’twas anywhere else. 
Where are you going?” 

Angela began to laugh, and could not stop 
laughing. Nick, seeing this, and seeing that 
she looked a schoolgirl of sixteen in her 
little motor turban ventured to laugh too. 

“T was taking to the desert,” she said. 
“But I wanted to go to Riverside. Is—is 
this the same old story?” 

She could not put her meaning more 
plainly because of Mr. Hilliard’s chauffeur; 
but Nick understood. “I’ve been learning 
to drive the last few days,” he said. “And 
I’ve seen you, now and then, running around 
in that little car. It’s an old acquaintance 
of mine. Sealman tried to sell it to me last 
winter. I was sort of sorry to see he’d got 
hold of you.” Nick was out in the road 
now, standing beside her, and the big yellow 
car was purring an invitation. 

“T was sorry for him,” said Angela. “But 
I’m not now. He’s a cheat. He pretends 
I’ve engaged the car for a fortnight.” 

“T guess he won’t goon along that line, now 
he’s seen who I am, or I’ll make his Model 
an orphan. He remembers me from last 
winter. I'll deal with him for you, if you 
please.” 

Angela laughed again. ‘Thank you! He 
doesn’t seem likely to go on very soon along 
any line, does he?” 

“Shouldn’t wonder if that car’s ball- 
bearings ain’t broken,’’ said the sharp-nosed 
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“That’s a real favorite accident 
We've got to know it by 
heart in Los Angeles. It generally happens 
with him—across a trolley track. Takes all 
day to dismount and fix up again.” 

“We can’t go away and leave him to his 
fate’ said Angela. ‘After all, he’s human.” 

Nick could have shouted ‘Hurrah!’ 
That “‘we” of hers told him that he had won. 

“Shall we tow him to the next town?” 
he asked, keeping all triumph out of his 
tone. ‘We'll land him in a garage. And 
then—then—if instead of his car you’d take 
mine to Riverside, why, I’d be mighty 
honored.” 

“You expected me to come to grief 
said. 

“Well, I knew that auto.” 

“And you’ve been—” 

“Just practising with my new machine. 
But I thought I might as well keep around 
in your neighborhood as anywhere.” 

“T’ve seen your car. But you were so 
goggled—”’ 

“T hated to have you misunderstand me 
again, till I could explain. I thought that 
maybe some day you'd be a little glad to 
see me—not for myself, but for—”’ 

“Myself!” Angela finished. “Yes, I’m 
selfish enough to be glad now—very glad. 
You’re a friend in need.” 

“Then I’m happy. That’s all I ask to be. 
Just a friend in need. Will you let me 
drive you to Riverside?” 

“T’d let you drive me anywhere to lunch. 
But you mustn’t ask just now if I’ve for- 
given you. It would be taking an unfair 
advantage of a shipwrecked mariner.” 

“T shouldn’t think of doing such a thing,” 
earnestly protested the forest creature. 


chauffeur. 
of Sealman’s. 


"9 


she 


CHAPTER XII 
THE BEAUTIFUL COUNTRY OF MAKE-BELIEVE 
ICK refrained from mentioning this to 
Mrs. May; but when he had last seen 
the Mission Inn at Riverside he had thought 
that he would like to come there next time 
on his wedding-trip. There had been no 
bride in view, then or since; but he remem- 
bered the wish. It was like a good omen 
that fate should have made the one woman 
of all the world his companion to-day, at 
this place. 
He had not expected such a wonderful 
stroke of luck. The little blue auto might 
actually have gone a whole day without 
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mishap, or might not have collapsed until 
after Mrs. May had lunched alone at the 
Glenwood. But here they were, in his own 
yellow car, sailing into Riverside together, 
he driving, Angela by his side, talking as 
kindly as if she had forgiven him for every- 
thing, without being asked. If he had not 
thought it “wasn’t playing fair,” he would 
have “made believe” like a small boy, 
building air castles, pretending that it really 
was a wedding trip, and that he and his 
Angel were about to have their bridal luncheon 
together. 

“But she’d hate me even to make be- 
lieve,”’ he said to himself. “No. It wouldn’t 
be a fair dream to have behind her back.” 

Yet it was difficult not to dream. Angela 
was so delighted with the beautiful garden 
city, guarded by desert hills, and said so 
innocently, ‘‘What sweet houses for brides 
to live in! Oh, no one except people 
in love ought to live here!” that Nick had 
to shut the door of dreams with violence. 
And for the first time since he had fallen in 
love with Angela he began to say, “‘Why 
not—why shouldn’t I try to make her care? 
There are people who think you need only 
to want a thing enough, to get it.” 

She appeared to him radiant as a being 
from a higher planet. Never could she be 
content with his world, he had told himself. 
Dimly and wordlessly, he had felt that here 
was a creature who had reached an orchid- 
like perfection through a long process of 
evolution and generations of luxury. The 
earth was a playground for such as she. 
Men in Greenland hunted seal, and in 
Russia beautiful animals died, merely that 
she should have rich fur to fold round her 
white shoulders. In the south, perfumes 
were distilled for her. There were whole 
districts engaged in weaving velvets and 
silks that she might have dresses worthy of 
her loveliness, and men spent their lives 
toiling in mines to find jewels for her arms 
and fingers, or dived under deep waters 
to bring up pearls for her pleasure. It was 
right and just that it should be so, for there 
was nothing under heaven fairer than she. 
And since such things must always have 
been part of her life, because she was born 
for them and would take them for granted, 
was it reasonable to hope that she could 
waste two thoughts on a man like Nick 
Hilliard, a fellow reared on hardships who 
had learned to read in night-schools and had 
considered it promotion to punch cattle? 





All this was as true to-day in Riverside 
as it had been in New York and New 
Orleans. Angela was prettier than ever, in 
the simple yet perfect dress she wore for 
motoring, and the little gray silk cap that 
framed her face, making a halo of her pale 
gold hair. Her dainty and expensive clothes 
were a part of her individuality, as its petals 
are of a rose; and she appeared to think of 
them no more than a nun thinks of her veil. 
But, worshiping this rare delicacy of hers, 
Nick felt this morning that Angela had come 
down from her shining heights to be human 
with him. She laughed like a schoolgirl 
in sheer pleasure of motion which the big 
car gave, after martyrdom in the Model. 
She had traveled all over the old world, yet 
she said there was nothing anywhere as 
pretty as Riverside; no such petticoated 
palms as those that trailed the gray fans 
of other years down to their feet, like the 
silvery feathers of giant owls; no such 
pepper-trees as Riverside’s coral-hung bow- 
ers; no such cypresses, even in Italy, as these, 
standing black as burnt-out torches against 
the luminous desert-sky- and seeming to 





It was a good omen that fate should have made the one woman of all the world his companion to-day at this place 





strike clear against the blue, like sharp notes 
in music; no such rose-covered bungalows 
in Europe. 

The hour for lunch was past, but Nick 
ordered many flowers and a feast for a 
dream-bride. Then, while it was preparing, 
the two walked together in the garden-court 
and under long pergolas where bunches of 
wistaria, lit from above by the sun, hung 
like thousands of lighted amethyst lanterns. 

“T shall build a house like this in minia- 
ture,” said Angela, half to herself, half to 
Nick. “I can’t have the shrines and the 
mission arches with the bell-windows; but 
I can have the court and the arcades and the 
pergolas; and a well and lots of fountains. 
Inside there shall be walls of natural wood 
and great beams across the ceilings and big 
pansy-colored brick chimneys; mission 
furniture, too, and Indian rugs and pottery. 
I can hardly wait to begin that house!” 

“Where will it be?’ Nick asked, afraid 
of the answer. 

“In California, somewhere,’ 

“You really mean it?” 

“Oh, yes! I don’t know where yet. 


’ 


she said. 
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I’m falling in love with the south now, but 
I won’t let myself fall too deep in, till I’ve 
seen the north.” 

“If you’re in love, can you keep yourself 
from falling deeper in?” said Nick. “I don’t 
think I could; I’d have to let myself go.”’ 

It had been so good to see the forest 
creature at the moment when he was needed 
most, that Angela had melted toward him 





as snow melts in the spring sun. She had 
not only forgiven but forgotten—for the 


moment—that there had been things to 
forgive; so she answered this question of his 
humanly and simply, as if she were talking 
to herself. ‘I wonder?” she said. “If it 
were not a question of a country, but a 
person? I can’t tell. I’ve never fallen 
deep in.” 

Then she pulled herself up, abruptly. 
“Lunch must be ready,” she went on in a 
changed voice. “I’m starving, aren’t you?” 

“Starving,” Nick answered. But he was 
saying in his heart “‘She’s never been in 
love!” 

The thought shot new color into existence. 
“T’ll pull the world up by the roots to get 
her,” he thought. ‘And she wants to live in 
California! Maybe, if I try to make myself 
all over again, a little worthier—a little more 
like what she’s used to, at last she—” It 
seemed almost sacrilege to finish the 
sentence. 

It was for this end, to ‘‘make himself more 
like what she was used to,” that he had 
bought the new clothes in New York. They 
had not been a success. But, luckily for 
his happiness to-day, he did not know how 
Angela had laughed when she saw the shiny 
shoes outside his door. 

Never was a luncheon like that which 
they ate, alone together in the great cool 
dining-room whence everybody else had 
vanished long ago. Angela sat facing one 
of the big windows; and a subdued green 
light, filtering through rose-arbors, gave her 
skin the luminous pearly reflections that 
artistslove to paint. Up in the minstrels’ gal- 
lery a harpist played softly, old Spanish airs. 

“Before you decide where to live, will 
you come to my part of the country?” 
Nick asked, his eyes drinking in the picture. 
“There’s a ranch you’d admire, I think. 
Not mine. I’d like you to see that, too. 
But the one I mean is a show-place. It 
belongs to Mrs. Gaylor, the widow of my 
old boss. She’s a mighty nice woman and 
handsome as a picture. She’s pretty lonely 
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and likes visitors. If she invites you, will 
you come?” 

“Perhaps, some day,” said Angela, in a 
mood to humor him because everything 
round her was so charming that to refuse 
a request of his would have sounded a jarring 
note. Not that she had the slightest in- 
tention of visiting Mrs. Gaylor, the widow 
of Mr. Hilliard’s ‘‘old boss.” ’ 

“But I’ve mapped out a program for 
myself already,” she went on gently, “which 
may take a long time; for if I like a place 
very much I shan’t want to hurry away. 
For instance, maybe I shall have a whim 
to come back here and stay a week or a 
fortnight. You see, someone I loved dearly, 
long ago, lived in California, and there are 
parts of the country I want to visit for his 
sake as well as my own.” 

Nick hoped that she did not see his face 
fall under the blow, for it was a blow. But 
in a moment he took courage. If this girl 
(who looked eighteen and couldn’t be much 
over twenty) had loved a man long ago, that 
man must have been a father or an uncle. 
And with a sense of relief he remembered 
the miniature frame. 

“Would you tell me which parts you 
want to see most of all?” he asked with an 
air of humility, engaging in a man so 
big, so strong and brown. 

Angela’s eyes smiled mischief at him. 
He had never seen exactly that look in them 
before and he welcomed it joyously for it 
meant that she was laughing at him in a 
friendly way and would not begin to scold. 

“Why do you want to know?” she cate- 
chised him. “I think you'll admit that 
after—after several things which have 
happened, I’ve a right to ask that question 
before I answer yours?” 

“I— You're afraid I’ll want to be 
following you again,’ said Nick. “But 
following you wasn’t in my mind. I want 
to take you in my new automobile.” 

She stared in amazement. 

“You extraordinary person! As if I could 
do such a thing!” 

“Why not?” he asked meekly, looking 
boyish, ready to be rebuked and snubbed— 
and yet to make his point. ‘I expect, when 
you were at home—wherever that was—you 
were used to traveling sometimes with your 
maid, in a motor, and nobody else except 
your chauffeur?” (Nick pronounced this 
word rather curiously to ears trained in 
Europe; but that was a detail.) 











“Certainly. But that 
different.” 

‘‘Now you’ve got a cat, too.” 

Angela broke into laughter. This man, 
and this day were great fun. She was de- 
lighted with herself for forgiving Mr. Hil- 
liard. Because, of course, she could un- 
forgive him again at any minute, if it 
seemed best. 

When a lovely young woman laughs at 
your bon mot there is hope. There is also 
happiness. Nick felt both. They came in 
a gust, like a spray of perfume in his face, 
taking his breath away. “I believe she'll 
do it,” he said to that sympathetic chum, 
himself, who was taking the kindliest interest 
in his love affairs. “It’s up to me now.” 

“And in my car you’d have two chauffeurs. 
What with us both and your Irish maid, and 
your black cat, wouldn’t we be enough to 
take care of you?” 

‘“‘You’re not a real chauffeur,”’ said Angela. 

“T’ve been qualifying for the real article, 
I reckon; and if I do say it myself I’m as 
smart a driver this minute as you could 
engage in California.” 


was entirely 





The two walked together in the garden court and under long pergolas where wistaria hung like amethyst lanterns 








Angela shook her head. “You amuse 
me very much because you’re quite, quite 
different from any man I ever saw, but— 
I’m afraid I can’t engage you as a 
chauffeur.” 

“Not if I could give you a first-rate 
character, ma’am?” 

“Don’t call me ‘ma’am’!” Angela re- 
minded him. “It’s too realistic, Mr. Would- 
“be-Chauffeur.” 

“You know I call you Angel, behind your 
back. You can’t say you won’t be an 
angel, anyhow, because ’t would be irre- 
ligious.” 

“T used to play at being one when I was 
a wee thing,” said Angela, her eyes far away. 
“Bed was the sky. The pillows and sheets 
were white clouds tumbling all around me. 
I could bury myself in them. I made be- 
lieve I was disguised as a child by day; but 
the door of dreams let me into heaven.” 

“It mostly does,” Nick mumbled. Then 
he said aloud: “If you used to like making 
believe then, wouldn’t you just try it for a 
little while, now? Make believe I was going 
to take you around in my car; and I’ll tell 
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you some of the things that would happen 
to us.” 

“Well—it couldn’t do any harm to make 
believe for a few minutes, could it?” 
Angela wondered if she were flirting a little 
with the forest creature? But no. Cer- 
tainly not. She never flirted, not even with 
the men of her own world, as most of the 
young women she knew, were in the habit 
of doing. This was not flirting. This was 
only playing—and letting him play a little, 
too—at making believe. 

“What would happen to us?” she asked. 

“Well, shall we begin with to-day— 
what’s left of it?-—or skip on to to-morrow?” 

“T hate putting off things till to-morrow— 
if they’re pleasant.” 

“So do I, and this would be pleasant. 
When you’d seen all you wanted of the 
Mission Inn, I’d drive you along Magnolia 
avenue, that’s walled in with those owl- 
palms in gray petticoats. Asyougodown, it 
looks like a high gray wall in a fort, with 
bunches of green at the top, and roses 
trained over it. We’d run up Mount Rubi- 
doux, that has a grand, curlikew sort of road 
to the top, where there’s one of the old 
mission bells, and a cross, and a tablet in 
memory of Padre Junipero Serra. Rubi- 
doux is one of those yellow desert-moun- 
tains that you said were like crouching 
lions—the biggest of the lot, with a splendid 
view of Riverside and miles of orange 
groves, like a garden at its foot. We'd 
sit up there awhile in the cool wind that 
smells of orange-blossoms, and I’d tell you 
a story of General Fremont, when he passed 
that way in the old days. Then we’d spin 
on to Redlands and see the park and the 
millionaires’ houses—”’ 

“T like the lovers’ bungalows best.’ 

“Do you? Would you like one better, 
even for yourself?” 

“A thousand times, yes!’ But she broke 
that silken thread quickly. “Goon. What 
would we do next?” 

“Oh, next an orange packing-house. 
You’d enjoy seeing the oranges running like 
mad down a sloping trough, pretending 
they’re all equal, till the boys watching spy 
out the bruised ones that are sneaking along 
and pitch ’°em away before they can say 
‘knife.’ By and by the small no-account 
oranges get sent about their business, which 
is to play second fiddle; and the big noble 
fellows who’re worthy to succeed fall first 
into the hands of pretty girls who wrap 
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them up in squares of thin white paper. 
My faith, but those girls’ hands go fast! 
It makes you feel like heat-lightning just to 
watch ’em fly! Anybody who wants to can 
order a box of the picked oranges wrapped 
in papers with a lady’s name and a verse 
in her honor, printed on each one. Lots of 
men do that for the girls they like. When 
you’d seen the factory, I’d drive you back 
to Los Angeles and we’d get there after 
dark. But there’s a searchlight on my car, 
equal to a light on a battleship; and her 
name alone’s enough to illuminate the road. 
I’ve christened her already: Bright Angel.” 

He paused for half a second; but if the 
analogy meant anything to his companion 
she did not choose that he should know. 
“And then?” she said. 

“Then, if you’d seen enough of Los 
Angeles, I’d ask you to let your Irish girl 
pack up. And I'd start off with you—for 
good. I mean, you and the maid and the 
cat; and Billy. Billy’s the other chauffeur, 
besides me. I’d take you to Santa Barbara.” 

“That’s one of the places on my program, 
of course.” 

“And Monterey.” 

“Another of my places. But I want 
above all to go to the Yosemite. You 
couldn’t motor me there.” 

“T could guide you. I’ve known horses 
longer than I’ve known motors. And I 
know the Yosemite. Once I got hurt in a 
kind of accident. I wasn’t good for much 
for awhile afterward. And as I couldn’t 
do any work I went and loafed in the 
Yosemite Valley. I'd always wanted to go. 
It was grand. But it would be heaven to 
see it again with y—with an angel.” 

Angela traced the steel embroidery on a 
small gray suéde bag which lay on the table 
—an understudy for the gold bag, which 
was “‘taboo” for public use at present. She 
was glad that the forest creature did not 
know, and never would know, that she had 
secretly bought back his gold bag. If he 
found out it might be his turn to mis- 
understand. 

“How were you hurt in an accident?” 
she asked, for the sake of diverting the talk 
from angels. 

“Tt was in a fire,” said Nick. 

“Oh! On your ranch?” 


“No. In San Francisco.” 
Her interest grew. “In the great fire?” 
“Ves ” 


“Did you live in San Francisco, then?” 


































































“No. I just went there.” 

“T think I guess. You went on purpose 
to help?” 

“T felt as if every man ought to do what 
he could. I couldn’t do much. Shall we 
go on making believe?” 

“You don’t like talking of your good deeds.”’ 

“Ah, good deeds! I don’t like talking 
of myself, when there are better things to 
talk of. I could make you out a tour in the 
Yosemite, Mrs. May. You shouldn’t travel 
in the ordinary stages. I’d get you some- 
thing special, for the driving parts; and you 
should have the finest trail pony in Cali- 
fornia. I’d give ten years off my life to show 
you the Big Trees! There are some mighty 
fine ones in other places, you know; the 
Santa Cruz forest is splendid, and you’ll have 
to go some day. There’s a wonderful motor 
road up the mountains, from the town of 
Santa Cruz, which is by the seaside, and 
mighty pretty. Folks who’ve been to 
Europe say the views looking down are as 
good as the Tyrol. But it’s the Mariposa 
Big Trees in the Yosemite I see myself 
taking you to, in our play of make believe! 
We’d drive from Wawona early in the 
morning, one day, and stay till the sunset. 
You can’t think what sunset’s like among 
those giant Sequoias, Mrs. May, when you 
see the red light like a rain of ruby stars 
falling through the branches. And those 
trees are God’s own architecture. I guess 
even you have never seen a cathedral to 
touch it; because there can’t be one, this 
side heaven. All day you should stay in the 
forest. I’d find you beautiful places for 
lunch and dinner, and the squirrels would 
come and help you eat.” 

“Tt does sound nice,” 
bewitched by the picture. 

“Tt would be—just the nicest thing that 
ever happened. Only ‘nice’ isn’t a big 
enough word for what I’d feel about it. 
Can’t it come true? Think, with your cat 
and your Kate, and your faithful trail- 
guide? You called me a ‘friend in need.’ 
Can’t I be your guide in need too? You’d 
have to get a guide of some sort for the 
valley. Why not me?” 

“We’ve known each other only a few 
days.” 

“Any other guide would be a total 
stranger. And I guess, Mrs. May, if that’s 
all, we know each other as well as a good 
many, who call themselves friends, get to 
know one another in years. Do you ever 
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find out anything about people, that you 
didn’t feel, the first moment you set eyes 
on them?” 

“Well—you did save my life!” she con- 
ceded. “I can’t get away from that.” 

“Do you mind not getting away from it?” 

“No—o.” 

“Then will you take me for your chau- 
ffeur and your trail guide—just to those 
places we spoke of? I won’t ask you any 
more, now. You can send me away after- 
ward, if you don’t think I live up to the 
character Mr. Morehouse has given you 
of me.” 

“Mr. Morehouse! I haven’t heard from 
him since my first day in New York.” 

“T mean the other Mr. Morehouse, his 
brother—your banker. Henry wired to him 
from New York. And he was writing you 
to say, if you hadn’t got anybody who knew 
the ropes, to see you through your excur- 
sions, you couldn’t do better than let 
Hilliard of Lucky Star be your pilot—kind 
of courier, you know. Both the Morehouses 
vouch for me as trustworthy, though it’s 
Henry who’s my friend. All strangers who 
come to have a look around California, 
take a Californian to show them the sights; 
otherwise there’s bound to be a lot missed. 
If you haven’t got Mr. Morehouse’s letter, 
it must be waiting for you. I reckon it 
ought to have arrived by last night or this 
morning. And if you find he recommends 
me as a trustworthy man for the job, will 
you think the plan over, anyhow, before you 
say no?” 

“Ye-es. Dll think it over. I suppose 
one really can do things in America one 
wouldn’t do anywhere else?” 

“That’s why there’s so much emigration,” 
replied Nick, gravely. 

“And I should be studying California 
through you, I suppose you think? I begin 
to see that you’re a typical Californian.” 

“No,” Nick contradicted her. “You 
mustn’t get hold of that impression. It 
wouldn’t be playin’ the game for me to let 
you do it. The typical Californian’s a very 
different man, a grand kind of chap, and I 
reckon more like the sort you’re used to.” 

Angela smiled. “Describe him to me.” 

“You'll meet the kind I mean when 
you get to San Francisco, if you don’t 
before. The two Morehouses are the right 
sort; and lots of others I can think of this 
minute. John Falconer’s one of the best. 
Have you ever heard of him?” 




















“Ves,” said Angela. “I remember his 
name. My—friends of mine have spoken 
of him, though he was younger than they, 
and made his name later.” 

“T should like you to come across him,” 
said Nick, full of enthusiasm for the man 
he admired, and devoid of small jealousy, 
even with the woman he adored. “Falconer 
is one of the grandest men California 
ever had; and in a way he made himself, 
though he came of the best blood we’ve 
got in the country.” Nick would not have 
dreamed of mentioning that his own blood 
was as good. He, like most men of the West, 
thought more of his horses’ pedigree than 
his own; and he would as readily have 
boasted of his handsome looks as of his 
father’s people—the people who had dis- 
owned that father, and sent him to starve. 
But now, he was boasting of and for Cali- 
fornia. That was legitimate. ‘Falconer’s 
the wisest and most far-seeing politician 
we’ve got,” he went on, ‘‘and deserves all 
his luck—the money he’s made, and the 
name he’s won. He’s high up on one of 
our biggest railroads too, since he gave up 
his personal business affairs, and now 
he’s not much over forty. That’s Cali- 
fornia, Mrs. May. That’s typical. Great 
Scott, Falconer’s as different from a rough 
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From the summit of Mount Rubidoux they looked over the beautiful Riverside country 

























fellow like me, as—as I hope I’m different 
from Sealman. And there are thousands 
of his sort in this state.” 

“You’re a loyal friend,’ Angela said, 
admiring the fire in his eyes and the glow 
on his face, as she would have admired a 
dashing impressionist sketch for a portrait 
by Sargent. “Only this man ought to be 
a fresco,” she told herself, as she followed 
out the picture-simile. ‘‘He’s too big and 
unconventional to be put in a frame.” 

“Oh, I’m not a personal friend of Fal- 
coner’s,” Nick hastened to explain. ‘Wish 
I were. I’ve met him once or twice, when 
he’s been to the Gaylor ranch—the ranch 
I want you to visit. But I expect he’d 
hardly remember me. And now you see 
I’m not typical, maybe you’ll think there’s 
no place for me on your map of this state. 
But I have my uses. I’m warranted sure 
and sound. And wouldn’t I just be ready 
to die trying, if you’d let me, to give you the 
time of your life in California?” 

“T’ve always heard that California men 
are wonderfully chivalrous and kind.” 

“Oh, kind. That’s a funny word.” 

“And these charming plans you draw for 
me are—are the sort of thing to make a 
woman glad there are men in the world, 
willing to take so much trouble—”’ 








“They’re the sort of thing to make a man 
thankful there are women—or better still, 
a woman—to do them for,” he cut in, so good 
to look at in his enthusiasm and uncon- 
sciousness of self that Angela’s eyes would 
not be banished to the gray suéde bag, or 
even to the flowers on the table—Nick’s 
flowers. 

“But,” she went on. ‘“But—” 

“Don’t say that word, to-day, anyhow!” 
Nick begged. ‘Whatever you decide after- 
ward, you'll let me take you up to Rubi- 
doux and on to Redlands? Make up your 
mind to the rest later—when you’ve seen 
what Mr. Morehouse has to tell you.” 

“Very well,” she said. “Just for to-day, 
the ‘make-believe’ shall come true.” 

“Thank you,” he said quietly. “Well 
then, I reckon it’s time I went to round up 
Billy. And we'll hit the breeze for Rubi- 
doux and Redlands.” 

They saw the park and the millionaires’ 
houses and the orange-packing, passing on 
the way picturesque little towns with Indian 
and Mexican names which charmed the 
eyes and ears of Angela. From the summit 
of Mount Rubidoux they looked over the 
beautiful Riverside country. And always the 
air was sweet with scent of orange-blossoms, 
roses and honey-fragrant alfalfa, the life of 
the country. Once, at Redlands, Nick ex- 
cused himself and jumped out of the car 
at a shop. He was gone only three or four 
minutes; but when he came back he said 
nothing of any purchase. 

It was only when he was bidding Mrs. 
May good-night at her hotel door that with 
a shy and schoolboyish air he pulled a small 
package out of his pocket. 

“Talking of typical things,” he said, 
trying to seem careless, “here’s one. I 
thought, as it’s only a little bouquet in a 
bottle—just a few flowers distilled—you 
might accept it from me. But if you want 
to give it back, I’ll take it like a lamb. It’s— 
it’s because you love California—or are 
going to, I want you to have it. Don’t open 
the paper till you get indoors. And you’ll 
send me word whether—whether you can 
go along with me a little further in that 
country of make-believe?” 

“Of course. I'll telephone.” 

“Early enough for us to start, if—if the 
answer’s yes?” 

“As soon as I wake up. Will that do?” 

“That will do. And let it depend on 
your dreams. I’ll trust my luck to them. 
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Because dreams are in the country of make- 
believe—and sometimes they are good—so 
good they make you want to goon. Besides, 
there’ll be the letter. I bank on that to 
help mea bit. But more, on the dreams.” 

The letter from San Francisco had come. 
And Angela meant to read it at once, as a 
letter from so important a man as Mr. 
Morehouse deserved. But Nick’s package 
was in her hand, and she was tempted to 
untie the gold string. 

Inside was a bottle of perfume, bound 
round with quantities of narrow rose- 
colored ribbon. 

“Parfait d’Amour. Made of. California 
flowers,” announced the blossomy label. 
And Angela broke into laughter, repeating 
the name aloud. ‘Parfait d’Amour!” 

She had laughed very often that day. 

“He knew I couldn’t give it back to him,” 
she thought. “That would be worse than 
keeping it and saying nothing.” 

She put the bottle down on her dressing 
table and took up the letter from Mr. More- 
house the banker. It was a kind and 
pleasant letter, extremely satisfactory from 
Hilliard’s point of view. It was evident 
that, in the two brothers’ opinion, there was 
no reason why she should not accept the 
services of Mr. Nickson Hilliard in seeing 
California, chaperoned by her maid. Mr. 
Morehouse, who alone knew (and would 
not tell) that Mrs. May was the Princess di 
Sereno, said: ‘This Hilliard, who was to be 
introduced to you in New York if my brother 
had not been ill, is a man your father would 
have approved. You are not traveling 
alone, I understand, but have your servant; 
and conditions here are not, I imagine, the 
same as in an older civilization. You can 
trust Hilliard as a kind of glorified chauffeur 
and guide, which he wishes to be, I be- 
lieve, partly out of friendship for my 
brother (who hoped to show you about); 
partly because, in common with all of us 
Californians, he is proud of our wonderful 
state and likes nothing better than bringing 
its beauty-spots to the notice of strangers— 
especially sympathetic strangers. That, lam 
sure, the daughter of my old friend Franklyn 
Merriam must be; and I am looking for- 
ward to her arrival in San Francisco, 
which place I am unfortunately too busy to 
leave at present. I hope our meeting may 
be soon; and only wish I were a married 
man that I might have the pleasure of 
entertaining ‘Mrs. May’ in my house.” 
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When Angela had read the letter twice she 
let it fall and again took up the bottle of 
perfume. Untying the bow of pink ribbon, 
she pulled out the heart-shaped glass stopper, 
and breathed the fragrance of ‘Parfait 
d’Amour, made from California flowers.” 

The name might be laughable but the 
fragrance was pure and exquisite as the 
sweet clean air she had drawn into her 
lungs among the orange groves. 

She sighed, without knowing that she 
sighed, as she put the bottle down and 
pushed it away. 

She did not even look at it again until she 
was ready to switch off the electric light 
and try to sleep, after Kate had finished 
her ministrations. Then Angela sniffed 
daintily, as a bird hovers near a tempting 
crumb thrown by a hand it fears; wondering 
what flowers made up this sweetness so 
different from any perfume she had known. 

“It’s California,’ she said to herself. 
“The essence of California.” 

Long after she had gone to bed, Angela 
lay awake, not restless, but pleasantly and 
vaguely excited, as she thought her own 
thoughts that floated from subject to sub- 
ject. But always she could smell that per- 
fume which—or she imagined it—filled the 
room with its strange sweetness. It was a 
pity that the scent had been given such a 
silly name! 

“Tf the people of this country can be 
unconventional when they like, why 
shouldn’t I be unconventional, too?’’ she 
asked of the darkness. “It’s so gay and 
amusing to ‘make believe,’ and so kindly, 
and unsophisticated and—beautiful.” It 
occurred to her that she had just begun to 
live. For six years her thoughts of life had 
been like dim spirits in prison. Now a door 
had opened before her eyes, and she saw a 
new world that was very big and glorious, 
very ready to give her a welcome. 

“There’s something in being a married 
woman, and going about as I like,’”’ she 
thought—“‘even if it is only in the country 
of make-believe. Why shouldn’t I do this? 
I’m only Mrs. May, whom nobody knows. 
And it would be fun. I haven’t had any fun 
since I was such a little, little girl.” Her 
dream-journey in that country was illusive 
as a will-o’-the-wisp, for just as she had 
come to the part where she most wanted to 
go on, she waked up instead; and though 
she tried, she could not join a new dream 
onto the broken end of the old. 
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Perhaps Nick had been right to trust his 
luck to her dreams; or perhaps it was the 
influence of the letter. In any case, at eight 
o’clock next morning Angela, with her hair 
hanging over her shoulders and the dreams 
still in her eyes, was ringing up Mr. Hilliard 
at the Alexandria. 

“It’s only to say that you may take me— 
and Kate—and the cat—and some luggage 
—to Santa Barbara this morning. That 
is, if you still want to? Oh, thank you! 
You’re very kind. It’s settled only about 
to-day, you know. Yes. Ten o’clock will 
suit me very well.” 

She hummed ‘a dance-tune while Kate 
dressed her. And the room was still sweet 
with the fragrance of that strange perfume, 
“Parfait d’Amour.” 





CHAPTER XIII 


“ONLY MRS. MAY WHOM NOBODY KNOWS”’ 


NGELA felt no pang of regret for her 
decision. If it had not been for Nick, 
she would still have been toiling along in the 
blue Model, or else making the journey by 
train. And it was delightful to be in the 
big yellow car, going to Santa Barbara; 
northward, all along the coast, on a splendid 
road, with the keen tang of seaweed and the 
sweetness of alfalfa minglingin perfume like 
the ‘Parfait d’Amour’—which Angela did 
not mention to Hilliard. 

Though it was now past the middle of 
May, and she had imagined southern Cali- 
fornia too hot after April, the air was cool, 
tingling with ozone. The coast scenery re- 
minded hex constantly of the Riviera (except 
when great oil derricks stalked out to sea); 
but at this time of year the Riviera would be 
deserted. 

She sat beside Nick, Kate (and black 
Timmy in a basket) behind with the sharp- 
nosed youth whom Hilliard called his 
“assistant.” There was also luggage; 
enough to last for a few days. The rest had 
been sent on by train to San Francisco. 

Nick enjoyed hearing Angela exclaim, 
“This is like Algeciras. That is like a bit of 
the Italian Riviera,” as the car ran on. It 
seemed wonderful that she should have 
seen the most beautiful places in Europe; 
that she should hold those pictures in her 
mind now, comparing them with these new 
ones, yet that her heart should be in the 
new world—his world. 








Near Santa Barbara the mountains came 
crowding down to the sea, as at Mentone; 
and on the horizon floated islands, blue and 
mysterious as the mirage of Corsica seen 
from the Italian shore at sunrise. Over 
there, Nick told her, was a grotto, painted in 
many lovely colors; and boats dived into it 
on the crest of a wave. He had not heard of 
the Blue Grotto at Capri, but she described 
it; and so they went on, each with something 
to tell that the other did not know. 

Two new battleships were trying their 
speed in the channel between Santa Barbara 
and the islands, and as the yellow car turned 
into the immense park of the hotel the splen- 
did rivals raced into sight. Angela’s eyes 
were half dazzled with the brilliant sunshine, 
the blue of the sea, and the flaming color of 
the geranium borders that burned like a 
running bonfire the whole length of the mile- 
long drive. The wide veranda was crowded 
with people, for at Santa Barbara it is always 
the season; but thinking only of sea and sky 
and flowers, and the great ships in the bay, 
she was conscious of seeing no one until a 
voice exclaimed, “Why, princess, what a 
surprise to meet you here!” 

It was a voice she knew, though hardly 
well enough for it to be familiar; and if she 
could have stepped back into the car, pulled 
her motor veil closely round her face, and 
asked Hilliard to drive away, she would have 
been glad. But one does not do these things. 
One faces emergencies and makes the best of 
them. Angela had been foolish, she told 
herself, not to think of running across some- 
body she knew in these pleasure-places of the 
golden West. California had seemed very 
remote when she was in Rome; but now 
she realized that, not only is it among the 
most glorious regions of the world, but a 
region whose romantic fame draws beauty- 
seekers from Europe. If she wished to hide 
herself, she must be more prudent; but for 
this time it was too late. There was Theo- 
dora Dene, of all people, waiting to meet her 
at the top of the steps. 

“Oh, bother!’ Angela had just time to 
whisper, before she found herself shaking 
hands with a tall red-haired hatless girl in a 
white dress. Theo Dene never wore a hat 
unless it were absolutely necessary, for her 
hair was her great attraction. It was splen- 
did in the sun, as she came out of the shade 
to stand full in the golden blaze of light, 
shaking Angela’s hand and sending a long- 
lashed, green-eyed glance to Nick. She 
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never looked at a woman if there were a man 
worth looking at within eye-shot. But she 
had no hypocrisy about this. She did not 
pretend to be a friend of women, though she 
was quite nice to them if they did not inter- 
fere with her and there was nothing better to 
do. She was twenty-eight and confessed to 
twenty-four. She danced as well as a pro- 
fessional, sang French songs in what she 
called a “twilight voice’; dressed better than 
most married women; did wildly daring 
things and had written two books which 
shocked Puritans. Some of her own experi- 
ences had been worked into her novels, 
which made them read realistically; and 
clergymen in England and America had 
preached against them; so of course they 
were a great success and sold enormously. 
Miss Dene herself was also a great success. 
She went where she liked, alone if she liked 
(she had walked through the Balkans in 
boy’s clothes, or said she had), and during a 
visit to Rome she had lured desirable men 
from ladies who were engaged in flirting with 
them. Angela, who was not flirting with 
anyone, had been amused by the strange 
girl and had been “nice to her’’; but now she 
would have preferred a chance encounter 
with almost anybody else. 

“Please call me Mrs. May,” she whispered 
hurriedly as they shook hands. “I don’t 
want to be known by the other name.” 

The tall young woman in white instantly 
took in the situation, or a view of it, and the 
long green eyes (which she loved, and copied 
for her heroines) smiled aslant in a way that 
fascinated some people and displeased others. 
Angela thought that, with the strong sun- 
light bringing out the value of red hair, black 
brows, white skin and white frock, Miss 
Dene was like a very successful, striking 
poster, sketched in a few daring lines with 
splashes of unshaded color dashed in be- 
tween. 

“How do you do, Mrs. May?” the girl 
amended her greeting. ‘I thought I must 
be dreaming you at first.” 

“I’m not sure that I’m not dreaming my- 
self,” said Angela. 

“T hope you haven’t come here for your 
health?” 

“T wanted to see California, that is all.” 

Miss Dene laughed. ‘That doesn’t 
sound exciting. But perhaps it is.” She 
glanced again at Hilliard, to whom a porter 
had come for directions about luggage. 
Nick was telling him that only Mrs. May’s 
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and the maid’s luggage was to go in. He 
intended to stop at another hotel. 

“Oh, do ask That to lunch with you and 
invite me and my friends to your table,” the 
girl suggested, in a stage whisper. “I never 
saw anything so beautiful. I must know 
him. I’ve been seeking a hero for my new 
book which I’m going to write about Cali- 
fornia, and I feel he’s the one. Pity the 
sorrows of the poor author! If you don’t’’— 
and she laughed mischievously, to take away 
the sting of the threat—“TI’ll blackmail you, 
and tell everyone who you are. The report- 
ers will get you—as they have me. But I 
liked it, and you wouldn’t.” 

Angela wondered why she had ever ad- 
mired red-haired women; and as for long 
narrow green eyes, she now thought them 
hideous. She was sure, in spite of the laugh, 
that Miss Dene was capable of keepjng her 
word. 

“T intended to ask him to lunch with me 
in any case,” she said calmly; and this was 
true. But it was to have been a repetition 
of yesterday; quiet and peaceful and idyllic. 
“Heis a Mr. Hilliard who has—been detailed 
by a friend of my father’s to show me some 
places he knows very well. And that is his 
car. If you and your friends would care to 
join us, I should be delighted, of course.” 
Then she turned away, moving back a step 
or two nearer the edge of the veranda, and 
thus nearer to Nick and the car. 

“T hope you mean to have lunch with me, 
here, Mr. Hilliard?” she said. 

He looked up, his eyes asking if she really 
wanted him, or if politeness dictated the 
invitation. Hers gave no clue, so he did the 
simplest and most direct thing, which was 
to him always the most natural thing. 

“T should like to, very much,” he said. 
“But you’ve found friends. I could come 
back afterward and take you around Santa 
Barbara in the auto; unless—” 

“One of the friends was glad when she 
heard you being invited,’ Theo Dene broke 
in. ‘And the other friends are so new, Mrs. 
May hasn’t met them yet. You shall be 
introduced all together, in a bunch.” 

Of course, at that, Nick came up the steps 
and joined Angela. He had a curious feeling 
as if he ought to be defending her from some- 
thing; and at the same time a sensation of 
relief when he heard her once again called 
“Mrs. May.” “Princess” was only a sort of 
pet name, no doubt. That was what he had 
hoped when the word caught his startled 


attention. He would not like to have her 
turn into a real princess. An angel she was 
for him, and might be, without seeming 
hopelessly remote; but the pedestal of a 
princess was high and cold as a block of 
marble. 

The poster simile did not occur to Nick; 
but he thought that the red-haired girl with 
the green self-conscious eyes, standing beside 
Mrs. May, was like a colored lithograph in a 
magazine compared with a delicate painting 
in a picture gallery, such as he loved to go 
and see in San Francisco. Miss Dene’s 
peculiar attraction, so strong for many men, 
left him cold, although he might have felt it 
if he had never seen Angela. 

“T’m traveling with Mrs. Harland and her 
brother Mr. Falconer, in his private car,” 
Theo explained. She turned to them as she 
spoke. ‘Mrs. May won’t mind my claiming 
her asa friend, I hope. She was immensely 
nice to mein Rome. And we’ve known each 
other in London, too. I don’t know why I was 
surprised to see her. Everyone comes to this 
beautiful country now. And Mr. Hilliard, 
perhaps you both know?” 

“We have met,” said John Falconer, 
whom Nick had praised yesterday as the 
“typical” man of California. He put out 
his hand and Nick took it, pleased and some- 
what surprised by the recognition. For he 
was in his own eyes an utterly insignificant 
person compared to John Falconer, who had 
done things worth doing in the world. 

Angela remembered Nick’s eulogy of the 
man and glanced at him with interest. He 
was about forty, as tall as Hilliard, though 
built more heavily. Nick was clean-shaven; 
and Falconer wore a close-cut brown beard, 
which gave him somewhat the air of a naval 
officer, though his face was not so deeply 
tanned. His features were strong, and be- 
hind his clear eyes thoughts seemed to pass 
as clouds move under the surface of a deep 
lake. Such a man was born to be a leader. 
No one could look at him and not see that. 

Mrs. Harland, his sister, who—as Nick 
was aware—kept house and entertained for 
Falconer, was as like him as a very feminine 
woman can be like an extremely masculine 
man; and in fact they were twins. Ralph 
Harland, an Englishman, who had owned 
a California ranch, was dead; and when his 
widow was not in Europe, whither she loved 
to go, she stayed with her brother. 

They all talked together for a few minutes, 
or Theo Dene talked and let the others 





speak a word or two occasionally. Then 
Nick said that he must take his car to the 
garage, but would come back for lunch; and 
when he had flashed away with his Bright 
Angel Miss Dene invited herself to Mrs. 
May’s room. ‘Do let me go with you,” she 
pleaded with a girlish air which she liked to 
put on with married women younger than 
herself. She thought this amusing. It im- 
pressed upon them the fact that she was a 
girl, free, with life before her. And indeed, 
“The Free Lance’ was a nickname of hers, 
which she liked rather than disliked. 

Of course Angela said, ““Do come.” She 
had found out that she detested Miss Dene, 
but was curious to hear what she would say. 

Kate had already opened her mistress’ 
luggage, and spread gold and crystal toilet 
things about. There were flowers, too, on 
the sitting-room tables and mantel, gorgeous 
California poppies with flaming orange 
hearts. Nick had telegraphed for these; but 
Angela supposed thax they had been ordered 
by “the management.” This impression 
was unlikely to be contradicted, because 
Nick had wanted her to have the flowers, not 
to get the credit for giving them. But Miss 
Dene, who was experienced and shrewd in 
matters of the heart, wondered about the 
poppies. She made no mention of them, 
however, to Angela. 

“T wanted you to myself for a minute,” 
she explained, “to tell you I won’t forget. 
You are Mrs. May—toujours Mrs. May. 
And you needn’t tell me—anything, unless 
you like.” 

“T have told you why I came to Califor- 
nia,” said Angela. “I came to see it.” 

“And I do think you’re seeing it in the 
nicest way!” Miss Dene commented, sweet- 
ly. “I came for something quite different. 
I don’t one bit mind confessing.” 

“To write a: book about California.” 

“That was what I said to the reporters, of 
course. And that I was going to visit Mrs. 
Harland. She’s quite a dear, and I made 
her ask me, last time she was in England; 
because that was the first time I met her 
brother. I really came over with the idea of 
marrying him. He’s splendid, with loads of 
money—which I need badly, for I’ve spent 
every penny I’ve made from my books, and 
I’ve only eight hundred a year of my own. 
That won’t buy my frocks! I took the great- 
est fancy to him. But I see now it’s no use. 
Rather a bore. One hates to fail—and I’m 
not used to failure. However, there’s a 
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romance—which is one consolation. I’m 
thinking whether or not I shall use it for the 
book. I'd like to—only Mr. Falconer’s so 
well known. Perhaps I shall pick up another 
plot. Anyhow, I’m recovering from the blow 
and beginning to take notice—as they say of 
babies and widows. That brown man of 
yours is a dream of beauty. Do you mind if 
I smoke?” 

“No. And the man isn’t mine,” said 
Angela, taking off her motor veil in front of 
the mirror. 

“Well, then, dear princess, if he isn’t 
yours, and you don’t want him to play with, 
do hand him over to me. I won’t grab him, 
if you want him yourself. You were too nice 
to me in Rome.” 

“You saw in Rome that I didn’t play.” 
Angela stabbed a hatpin viciously into her 
hat. 

“There were cats there. Here there 
aren’t—at least, not any who know the 
mouse.” 

Angela daintily ceased to be a fellow-being 
in a disconcerting way she had when she 
chose, and became a high personage. She 
did this without a word, without a gesture, 
without even lifting her eyebrows. There 
was merely a change of atmosphere. Miss 
Dene felt it, but she did not care here, as she 
would have cared in Rome. There, the 
young Princess di Sereno could have made 
or marred her socially. In California she 
was on the same ground as Mrs. May. 
Besides, she knew a thing about Mrs. May 
which, for some reason or other, Mrs. May 
did not want other people to know. So Theo 
sat on a green sofa and smoked a cigarette, 
looking like a snake-charmer, with the sinu- 
ous smoke-loops, like little gray serpents, 
weaving and writhing around her head. 

“Pray don’t joke in that way before any- 
one else,” said Angela. “It is rather horrid, 
don’t you think? No doubt Mr. Hilliard 
will be delighted to have you ‘play’ with him, 
if you see enough of each other to make it 
worth while wasting your energy.” 

As she spoke, she wrestled with a violent 
desire to show Miss Dene that Nick was not 
to be detached by her charms, from his pres- 
ent position of guide, philosopher and friend. 

“T don’t do that sort of thing with energy. 
I do it with magnetism,” Theo drawled. 
Her cigarette was smoked out, and she got 
up. “Well, I must run down to Mrs. Har- 
land, I suppose. We arrived only this 
morning, early, from Los Angeles, and to- 
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morrow we’re going on to Paso Robles. 
That’s where Mr. Falconer’s romance comes 
in. Did you ever hear of Paso Robles?” 

“Ves,” said Angela. “My father owned 
land there, with a warm sulphur lake. 
There’s a legend about it which he used to 
tell me. The place is sold now. But I’m 
going to see it because of the legend—and 
because I think the country must be beauti- 
ful. I had photographs of the old mission 
near there—and of the lake, too.” 

“Well, perhaps, you know then, there’s a 
great hotel there now, and baths and a cure. 
I never heard of the place before—but appar- 
ently it’s very famous. They tell stories of 
the most miraculous cures, Mrs. Harland 
says; people brought in beds, almost dying, 
are walking about like anybody else, at the 
end of a fortnight or so. If you stop at the 
hotel, try to find out about a Mademoiselle 
Dobieski, and see her if you can.”’ 

“Who is she?” Angela asked. ‘The 
name sounds dimly familiar, as if she were 
an actress or a dancer, or somebody one has 
heard of.” 

“She was a singer. She is Mr. Falconer’s 
romance—my rival. I’d give a good deal to 
see her.” 

“T suppose you will, if she’s a friend of his, 
and you’re going to Paso Robles in his pri- 
vate car.” 

“No. I won’t be allowed. He’s sending 
Mrs. Harland and me straight to Del Monte, 
and then on to San Francisco in the car. 
He'll follow; and afterward he’s going to 
take us to Shasta, for the McCloud river, 
where they say he has the most fascinating 

.country house in the whole world. I shall 
probably have a relapse when I see it.” 

“T remember now,” said Angela. ‘There 
was a lovely Polish girl who sang in con- 
certs, and then made her début in opera in 
London. I never saw or heard her, but 
people used to say she was divine. Then she 
went back to Russia three or four years ago, 
and seemed to vanish into space.” 

“She vanished into Siberia,” replied Miss 
Dene, lightly. ‘Meanwhile, Mr. Falconer 
had had time to fall in love with her in Lon- 
don just before she took her Russian engage- 
ment. It was his sister who told me all this 
—perhaps to prove that there was no use in 
having Designs with a capital D. He follow- 
ed the girl to St. Petersburg; she disappeared. 
He put the matter into the hands of a 
detective—an American one, brought over 
on purpose—money no object. Then Mr. 
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Falconer couldn’t stay any longer himself on 
account of important interests on this side 
but I believe he flashed across once in a 
while during the last four years when he was 
supposed to be resting and seeing Europe 
with his sister. She was always in the 
secret. Well, at last they wormed out the 
truth: that the Dobieski’d been arrested as a 
Nihilist, secretly, and in spite of her popu- 
larity as a singer sent to Siberia. With 
money, or influence, or what not—or both, 
or all—she was rescued from some dreadful 
hole and smuggled to England. But. she’d 
had rheumatic fever and her beauty was 
gone—she was'a cripple. Still, the extraor- 
dinary man was faithful—though he’d never 
even had a chance to try and make her like 
him. Did you ever hear of such a lover, 
out of a book?” 

“No,” said Angela, interested. But some- 
thing within her whispered, “‘There might be 
another such lover.” 

“Specialists—Mr. Falconer and his sister 
had the best—said there was practically 
no hope that the Dobieski would ever be 
herself again, yet the man wouldn’t give up. 
He thought there was no place in the world 
like Paso Robles for performing miracles. 
The doctors laughed—because it was natural 
he should believe in his own country. How- 
ever, the girl consented to come. Mrs. Har- 
land brought her over. Hélene Dobieski is 
supposed by those who don’t know to be a 
protégée of hers. Now she’s been at Paso 
Robles a month and is actually almost cured. 
Do try to get a glimpse of her. I’ve an evil 
idea that my noble host is going to drop off 
at the springs, after shedding us incumbran- 
ces, for the sole purpose of proposing. If I 
use this for my plot I shall give myself the 
satisfaction of making the story end badly.” 

“T dare say you'll enjoy doing that very 
much,” Angela remarked in her gentlest voice. 

“T really must go!’ exclaimed Theo; and 
threw her cigarette-end into Angela’s golden 
poppies. But she did not tell when she went 
downstairs, as Angela was half-afraid she 
would, that Mrs. May was the Princess di 
Sereno. 

Her friends had not left the veranda. Mrs. 
Harland was talking to some people she 
knew, Falconer walking up and down, look- 
ing at the ships that were still trying their 
speed in sight of the hotel. 

“T wonder if she knows about the Prince?” 
Theo asked herself, and then joined Falconer 
in his walk, not mentioning Mis. May. 














Worm’s-eye Views of Flying Men 


By PETER B. KYNE 


Mr. Kyne, well-known to magazine readers as a teller of breezy sea tales, has written for SUNSET MAGAZINE his impressions 
of the midwinter aviation meet recently concluded at Los Angeles and San Francisco. In his fiction Mr. Kyne is more 
interested in the men who go down to the sea in ships than he is in the ships; in his facts, he finds certain of his fellow- 
spectators more absorbing than even these navigators of 4 new craft through the uncharted air. 


HERE is an old, old song regard- 

ing the adventures of the bear 

that went over the mountain ‘to 

see what he could see.” We are 

informed that the only thing 
Bruin saw was the other side of the moun- 
tain. 

The editor told me to go to Los Angeles to 
“see what I could see” during the Aviation 
Meet at Dominguez Field. I was to see all 
that a man could of aviation, then follow the 
aviators to San Francisco and at Selfridge 
Field ‘‘see what else 


that is wonderful, but the man who flies. 
And you have read all about him. 

But to my story: 

I dodged back under the roof of the press 
box at Dominguez Field. Down the stretch 
in front of the grandstand, droning like a 
giant of that species of insect (which by the 
way it much resembled) and which in the 
days of our childhood we were wont to call 
the “devil’s darning-needle,” came James 
Radley, the English aviator, at a speed of 
sixty miles an hour or some such trifle. He 

passed over the press 





I could see.” 

And I saw—“the 
other side of the 
mountain.” I real- 
ized that I was living 
in the greatest age 
of man’s progress. 
I marveled much— 
for a day—for if one 
gazes skyward too 
long, the unaccus- 
tomed exercise de- 
velops a “crick” in 
the neck. 

In common with 
the great mass of 
humanity, I thought 
I would like to fly— 
“for fun.” I have 
changed my mind. 
Flying is serious 
business. 

Now regarding 
what I saw: Owing 
to the strain on my 
cervical vertebrae I 
was forced to view 
the meet through 
other eyes than my 
own. For after all 
it is not the flying 














box at a height of 
about six feet. 

“Verily” I said, 
“that man will kill 
or be killed.” But 
Radley was glancing 
back over his shoul- 
der grinning. And 
only a minute before, 
the megaphone man 
had announced that 
the wind was blow- 
ing at the rate of 
thirty-five miles an 
hour. 

After circling the 
field three or four 
times, however, Rad- 
ley descended, and 
his mechanicians 
wheeled the Bleriot 
into the hangar. Mr. 
Radley would fly no 
more that day. He 
blamed the wind. 

Presently he of the 
megaphone made 
further announce- 
ment. 

“On the _ back- 
stretch” he bawled, 








Hubert Latham in his monoplane Antoinette fought the 
wind for an hour and twenty minutes 281 
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“you will observe Hubert Latham in his An- 
toinette. For one hour and twenty minutes 
he has been fighting the wind, trying to 


land.” 


Ten minutes passed and M. Latham, to 
the great disgust of his corps of French 
mechanicians, succeeded in landing unsuc- 


cessfully. He came 
down “regardless,” 
landing on top of a 
barbed-wire fence at 
the foot of the mesa. 
The wind had won 
and a splintered mass 
of wreckage marked 
one man’s conquest 
of the air. M. 
Latham lit the in- 
evitable cigarette and 
complained of the 
airholes and aerial 
whirlpools under the 
brow of the hill. 

Later, Eugene Ely, 
Glenn H. Curtiss’ 
star performer, land- 
ed, piling his bi- 
plane up against the 
fence — fortunately 
without damage to 
Ely, the machine or 
the fence. He blamed 
the wind. 

The shades of 
night were falling 
fast, when throughhis 
hangar tried to pass, 
Lincoln Beachey, 
Curtiss aviator and 
the “Tumble Tom” 
of the profession. 
In an effort to dodge 
a novice,’ who was 
buzzing about the 
field, much after the 
fashion of an inebri- 
ated butterfly, Mr. 
Beachey came to 
grief. He flew into 





the earth. When the dust settled and the 
ambulance arrived, they found Beachey 
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distinguish between a typhoon and the much 
mooted “Swiss cheese”? atmosphere. 
On the afternoon of the fourth day of the 


meet, as I sat in the grandstand, watching 
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Rip Van Winkle’s modern counterpart walked up to the 
grandstand 


Parmalee and Ely compete for a money prize 
in a contest for the theoretical destruction of 
a given spot of earth by a furious bombard- 


ment of said spot 
with oranges dropped 
from a biplane, I fell 
to wondering what 
Rip Van Winkle 
would have said and 
how he would have 
acted had he been 
awakened from his 
long sleep, to find 
himself obliged to 
cross an aviation field 
on his way home. 
And as I fancied old 
Rip’s facial expres- 
sion, his modern 
counterpart walked 
up into the grand- 
stand. 

He came, followed 
by a fife and drum 
corps, a brass band 
and half a hundred 
Jackies from the 
mosquito fleet in San 
Diego Bay. It was 
San Diego day at 
the Aviation Meet, 
and this modern Rip 
Van Winkle headed 
San Diego’s delega- 
tion. I climbed over 
the benches to get 
acquainted. I wanted 
to see how he was 
going to enjoy it, this 
man plucked from a 
forgotten world, to 
watch the marvels of 
the twentieth century 
coquette with Death 
on Dominguez Field. 


‘He told me about himself. 
He is an aged Indian chief—a half-breed 


tinkering with his carbureter. He blamed Iroquois—and his name is Iodine. In 1843 
he broke the trail with Kit Carson and lead 


the wind. 


From all of which it will be seen that 
aviators are born and not made, and that 
death or injury enters not into the scheme of 
aviation, provided one is shrewd enough to 





Fremont across the wilderness into Cali- 
fornia. He is eighty-three years old and he 
has seen much of life—and death. He was 
a man grown when the Morse code was 








Three scouts at the California aviation meet: Glenn H. Curtiss, who goes scouting for speed records in the, biplanes of 
t 7; Peter B. Kyne, who went scouting for impressions of the meet for Sunset “Magazine, and 
Chief Iodine, half-breed Iroquois, a scout with Kit Carsom in 1843 


invented. He has seen incandescent lights from the prairie-schooner to the horseless 
displace the kerosene lamp, which had, in carriage. But when he heard that up at 
its turn, displaced the tallow-candle. He Dominguez Field, outside the city of Los 
has seen the science of locomotion evolve Angeles, men were flying in aeroplanes, turn- 


Chief Iodine has ridden many a flying steed over the old Santa Fé trail. To-day he mounted into the saddle of the 
modern winged horse that the aerial bronco busters are risking their lives to break 

















Hour of the triumph. 


ing corners, cutting pigeon wings, pursuing 
and shooting wild ducks while hurtling 
through the air at the rate of sixty miles an 
hour, and, the flight ended, land on a desig- 
nated spot with all the ease and grace of a 


gigantic buzzard, Chief Iodine, retired 
United States scout, soldier and Indian 


fighter, expressed a desire to see this crown- 
ing wonder of a wondrous age. 

But it takes the stupendous sum of five 
dollars to purchase a round-trip ticket to Los 
Angeles and return, for Iodine is spending 
the afternoon of life in San Diego, a hundred 
and twenty miles distant. The sum was 
prohibitive. Iodine’s pension is only $20 a 
month. He has known the gratitude of a 
nation, has this hero of forty years of warfare, 
and the luxury of extravagance is not for 
him. 

In his humble little cabin at the foot of 
Third street, unknown, unnoticed, forgotten, 
he has lived the life of a hermit. Here, 
where God’s smile peeps over the somber 
brow of old Cuyamaca, to paint with purple 
mists the shimmering Bay of San Diego, 
fading regretfully at eventide out beyond 
Point Loma and the distant Coronados, they 
told him Glenn H. Curtiss was presently to 
come, with his aerial staff and his man-made 
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Arch Hoxsey, hero of the meet at Los Angeles, submitting his barograph to official scrutiny after 
breaking the world’s record at an altitude of 11,474 feet 








birds of ash and canvas. Here, where it is 
summer always, he was coming to establish 
a camp on North Island, whence he could 
conduct his experiments with the army and 
navy. He would fly across the bay, over the 
city and encircle the crest of Table mountain 
to the south in Old Mexico. But— 

Patience! Old men must wait. Yet, 
what if this man with his heaven chariot 
shou'd not come to San Diego. Iodine is an 
old, old man. Soon he, too, must soar, 


“Over the mountains of the moon 
And down the vales of shadow—”’ 


On the morrow it would be San Diego day 
at the Aviation Meet in Los Angeles. A 
special train would leave the La Jolla depot 
at eight o’clock. Perhaps in that train there 
would be room for an old man. He would 
go uptown and ask about it. 

And because there are those in San Diego 
to whom a few dollars means little and the 
simple wish of an old soldier much, he came 
toiling up the slope that leads from the rail- 
road track to Dominguez Field. Two blue- 
jackets from a torpedo-destroyer had him in 
tow. 

At the top of the bluff he paused for 
breath, then turned, and for a minute or two 









































Hazard of the game. 


his faded eyes swept the country at his feet. 
He gazed across the valley toward Mount 
Wilson, then northward to where the city of 
Los Angeles spread across the fertile plain. 
“Tt’s changed” he said very simply, ‘‘it’s 
changed. I don’t know the country any 
more. I was in Los Angeles in 67. It was a 
village then, a stopping-place on the old 
Santa Fé trail. The trail’s gone, too. Com- 
ing up on the train I looked out the window, 
but I couldn’t see it. The old trail’s gone.”’ 
Yes, the old trail was gone—gone with the 
olden golden days when guitars plunked out 
the strain of La Paloma and dark eyes 
flashed to dark eyes in the shade of the 
portico of the old Dominguez hacienda. 
Nothing—nothing left of the old days save 
the low rambling adobe hacienda, ancestral 
home of the Dominguez family. And across 
the broad mesa, where once a thousand 
“longhorns” thundered, a daredevil En- 
glishman perched on the back of a queer 
June-bug contrivance was being rolled 
across the field by two other Englishmen, 
while a third Englishman held aloft the 
creature’s tail. 
As he climbed into the grandstand, Chief 
Iodine surveyed the apparition out in front. 
“Who’s that chap” he asked. 





Wreck of Hoxsey’s aeroplane on the following day when the ill-fated sky explorer had 
dropped to his death 





“That’s Radley, the English aviator. He 
drives a Bleriot monoplane.” 

There was a snort, a buzz, a stream of 
dust behind the Bleriot and Radley was off. 

The chief watched him until he was out of 
sight, off toward Redondo. 

“Do you think he’ll come back?” 

“He will—to-day” I answer. ‘“The weather 
is too perfect. The day before yesterday it 
blew a gale, the first in months. But to-day 
it’s glorious. Not a capful of wind, and—” 

“Devil’s darning-needle” exclaimed Chief 
Iodine. Latham was passing in his An- 
toinette. 

I identify the aviator and explain that it’s 
his first flight since his fall of Monday. I 
further advise that the Frenchman is out for 
endurance. 

“Ughh” grunts Chief Iodine. And then I 
realize that the world is old always and that 
nothing under heaven is new any more. Ely 
and Willard are up in their Curtiss biplanes; 
Parmalee and Brookins in their Wright 
biplanes are dipping gracefully into King- 
dom Come and out again, and the great 
crowd is silent under the awe-inspiring spec- 
tacle. But out in the plowed dirt of the 
aviation field there stands a little knot of 
mounted special police and it is these men 
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that Chief Iodine is watching. One of them, 
a young dark-skinned Spanish-Californian, 
bestrides a dashing brown horse with a 
blazed face and four white stockings. The 
Spanish bit, the braided rawhide bridle and 
the Mexican saddle are beautifully chased 
with silver, the man sits his horse with the 
unconscious grace of that fast-disappearing 
race of whom it has been said that they 
would walk six blocks for a horse in order 
that they might ride a block. 

Something has happened at the eastern 
end of the field, and suddenly the little 
cavalcade, led by the star-faced brown horse, 
sweeps furiously across the field. 

Chief Iodine sighs. He is an old, old man, 
and youth and horseflesh, as he has known 
it, is all that life can hold 


Worm’s-eye Views of Flying Men 


“T could reach him with a 30-30” he says. 

Presently Hoxsey alights, and a thrill-mad 
crowd lifts him from his Wright biplane, 
while the crowd cheers and cheers. 

‘“‘What has he done” asks the chief. 

“That’s Hoxsey. 





He broke the world’s 


altitude record on Monday. Flew 11,474 


feet.” 


“Why” said the old scout wonderingly, 
“that’s higher than I was when me and Kit 


Carson came through Marshall’s Pass—’ 


’ 


He was watching the star-faced horse out 


in the field. 


One by one the scheduled events of the day 
are over with and no one is injured. 


Slowly 


the sun sinks and twilight settles on Domin- 


guez Field. 








for a man. As for the 
aeroplane 
“Uggh!” They are 7 


mechanical. Very won- 
derful, but mechanical. 

The afternoon wears 
away. Glenn Curtiss 
himself comes out for a 
brush with Parmalee in 
the Baby Wright. They 
start from the scratch, 
rise together, fly up the 
stretch, circle and come 
back to the scratch, jock- 
eying to a perfect start. 

“Go!” yells the man 
with the megaphone, and 
the race is on. It was 
magnificent—superb air- 
manship, if I may coin 
the word. I have for- 
gotten the record they 
made—something more 
than 58 miles an hour. 
Curtiss, as in all previous and subsequent 
speed trials, clearly demonstrated that the 
Curtiss is the speediest of all biplanes. 

But now the great crowd is yelling ‘‘Hox- 
sey! Hoxsey!” 

We can see him, away off over the summit 
of Mount Wilson. He is just emerging from 
a white cloud, and the dazzling sunlight 
of a midwinter California day has touched 
his white wings with gold. Down from a 
height of 8,000 feet he comes in great spiral 
swoops, already fey with the dreadful death 
that is to overtake him on the morrow. 

Chief Iodine glances upward and sees the 
tiny speck scintillating against the blue. 














He was watching the star-faced horse and its 
Spanish-Californian rider 


of it all, I did not learn. 


Over the broad mesa a cool 


breeze blows in from the 
Pacific, and in the grand- 
stand the brave old relic 
of a forgotten world 
shivers in his fantastic 
buckskin suit. Presently 
he rises, gives a hitch to 
his belt with its nine- 
inch bowie-knife and the 
Colt’s 45. 

“Let’s go” he says, 
and the sailor boys, one 
on each aged arm, lead 
him to the train, waiting 
to whirl him back along 
the old Santa Fé trail to 
the Land of Heart’s De- 
sire — San Diego —. 
Never again is he to 
wander from beneath the 
shadow of old Cuyamaca. 
He has taken his last 
long journey. He has 
lived to see men fly. 

As for what he thought 
Iodine is a 





great chief of the Iroquois, for is not the 


branded 


eagle 


on his 
chiefs do not hold speech when the old 


breast? Great 


legs are aweary and the heart is yearn- 


ing for a silver-mounted saddle and bridle, 
a star-faced horse with white stockings, 
and the old days gone forever. For the 
world is old always, and nothing under 
heaven is new any more. 
three years of aviation. Next! Step this 
way, sir. Ladies and gentlemen, it is my 
great pleasure this evening to introduce to 
you Professor Pla-Pla, who has at last solved 
the secret of perpetual motion. 


We have had 
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For over forty years Johnny Hyslop has 
been the all-seeing eye of the Merchants 
Exchange. From his little lookout station 
on Land’s End, overlooking the Golden 
Gate, Johnny Hyslop pokes his great tele- 
scope seaward throughout the years and 
scans the horizon for incoming ships. Few 
people know it, but Johnny is the watchdog 
of San Francisco. Much of life passes under 
the lee of his telescope, and much of death. 
It is an old, old story to him, changing 
always but always the same. Clipper ship 
and foreign cruiser, Italian fishing-smack 
and Chinese junk, brigs, barks, barkentines, 
derelicts and life rafts all must pass in 
review before Johnny Hyslop. They con- 
stitute his little world. He knows them and 
loves them all, and as they pass in he 
reports them. 

The world-weary and the blasé may won- 
der why johnny Hyslop has endured all this 
for forty years; why the barking of the seals 
and the eternal sob of the surf have not 
seared his contemplative soul with the World 
Madness. If you asked Johnny Hyslop the 
reason, he would laugh at you. He knows. 
He has had forty years of peace ineffable. 

The afternoon of January 7, 1911, how- 
ever, will long remain a red-letter day in the 
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Selfridge aviation field at San Francisco where a portion of the California aviation meet took place in 


mind of Johnny Hyslop. On that day 
Johnny received a shock. 

It was a marvelously clear day. Before 
him the blue Pacific stretched in an un- 
broken line, save where the Farallones reared 
their sullen outline against the horizon. 
From Baker’s Beach the swish of the surf 
came faintly to him, wafted on a five-knot 
breeze. It was warm and pleasant—and 
midwinter. And the age-old requiem of the 
surf, the subtle sense of peace ineffable, over- 
came Johnny Hyslop. Lower and lower he 
sank in his chair, his head nodding more and 
more, until presently he slept. 

But only for a minute or two. Of a sud- 
den he woke, stretched himself guiltily and 
from force of habit glanced out across the 
heads. Nearly a mile out, just circling in 
toward the entrance to the gate, Johnny 
Hyslop saw a mammoth bird flying toward 
him. 

Johnny rubbed his eyes and spoke thus to 
the cat: 

“T’ve seen a few big birds in my day, but 
believe me, Thomas, this here is some alba- 
tross. I don’t recall seeing one so close in 
before. The albatross is really an off-shore 
bird—why, this one looks like a great auk. 
Listen to him buzz? Great snakes! Whatisit?” 
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He sprang to his telescope and trained it 
on this prehistoric aerial monster. From 
the business end of the telescope a mild- 
faced young man, smoking a cigarette in a 
jeweled mouthpiece, was peering in at him. 
He was seated in a canoe, with the propeller 
in front, and the sails, instead of being up- 
right and bent to a mast, as required by all 
the rules of navigation as Johnny Hyslop 
knows it, were fastened to an outrigger and 
took the air horizontally. 

“Shades of Jonah” muttered Johnny 
Hyslop, “I believe it’s a man-eatin’ Chinese 
dragon-fly and it’s picked up a_ French- 
man.” He rubbed his eyes, pinched himself 
to make sure he wasn’t in bed, and looked 
again. 

“Well, by the garboard strake of the ship 
of state” he said foolishly, ‘if it ain’t an air- 
ship. I wonder how many of them got by 
while I was asleep.” 

And with the habit of forty odd years 
strong upon him he turned to his telephone 
and called up Jerry Daly at the Merchants 
Exchange. 

“Say, Jerry! There’s an airship passin’ 
in right now, but I can’t make out her name, 
and she don’t appear to have a house-flag. 
Carries a crew of one man, and she’s comin’ 


ad 


January, thousands of fascinated spectators watching famous aviators experiment under the auspices of the army 





in backward. I thought at first she was 
comin’ bows on, but she ain’t. I can see her 
screw in front and it’s out of the water. She 
don’t look like a double-ender either.” 

“T know her” replied Jerry, who holds his 
job because he knows all things that ever 
crawled or flew or sailed or swam or drifted 
through the Golden Gate. ‘Hey, Artie! 
Hop up to the blackboard and report the 
airship Antoinette, Latham master, half an 
hour from Selfridge Field.” 

The foregoing are the hitherto unpub- 
lished facts relating to the first passage of an 
airship through the Golden Gate, made by 
M. Hubert Latham, in his Antoinette mono- 
plane on the afternoon of January 7th, in the 
year of our Lord, rg11. In the depth of 
winter, with the hills on each side of the gate 
covered with green grass, while a sun storm 
beat down upon him, the intrepid French- 
man made the perilous passage, and took 
his place in history side by side with old 
What’s-his-name,* who sailed in when Hector 
was a purp, just to see what the place 
looked like. 

Down the bay flew Latham. Mike Fitz- 
gerald, sentry on the Merchants Exchange 
~ #This is Kynese for Don Juan Manuel de Ayala, in the San 
Carlos, August 5th, 1775. 
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second outpost at Meiggs wharf, spotted him 
as he passed the Presidio, and made solemn 
report to the uptown office. Over Alcatraz Is- 
land flew Latham, along the waterfront, past 
man-o’-war row and away over the Potrero 
hills, back to Tanforan Field, or, as it is 
known in aviation circles, Selfridge Field. 

From the time he left the field, crossing 
the hills to the west until he struck the sea- 
shore, when he followed the coast northward 
until Johnny Hyslop saw him curving in 
toward the Golden Gate, until he landed 
easily before a crowd of 200,000 persons, 
Latham had consumed just fifty minutes. 
But in that fifty minutes he had added much 
of historic interest to historic San Francisco 
Bay, and it will be long, indeed, ere his 
spectacular flight will be forgotten by San 
Franciscans. 

From the standpoint of scientific interest, 
there was more in the meet at San Francisco, 
owing to the varied program, than the first 
meet at Los Angeles. From the standpoint 
of desirability as an aviation field, however, 
it is doubtful if even the field at Rheims is 
equal to the Dominguez rancho near Los 
Angeles, and this together with the delight- 
ful weather which obtained during the early 
part of January, endeared Los Angeles to 
the aviators. 

But to one who has watched the public 
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pulse, it is patent that the day of the big 
aviation meet has nearly run its course. We 
know, now, that men can fly, and the ques- 
tion of the future will be: How fast can they 
fly, and what can they accomplish by flying? 
The chief interest in the aeroplane from now 
on will center in the domain of practical 
accomplishment, and the army and navy 
tests will be watched eagerly by the nations 
of the world. As for the practicability of the 
aeroplane in warfare, the near future will 
decide that. 

It is quite possible that Chief Iodine is 
right. One may be able to reach them with 
& 30-30. 

In the meantime we know that at San 
Francisco, on January 18, 1911, Eugene Ely 
alighted on the deck of the cruiser Pennsyl- 
vania. We will read each day of the mar- 
tyrs to the science of aviation, and it will 
dwindle to the commonplace level of a rail- 
road accident. Verily, the world is very old 
and nothing under heaven is new. 

In school they taught us that the earth 
revolves on its axis. Let us then, be patient, 
and await the discovery of the axis. And 
while waiting, let us not forget that some- 
where there must be, if science is to take its 
course, a single-minded individual who is 
bending his energies toward the discovery of 
appropriate armor for airships. 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY H.C. TIBBITTS AND GEORGE P. PITKIN 




















lt takes at least three men to lead one of these winged horses across the field 


























Nearly a mile out, just circling in toward the entrance to Golden Gate, Johnny Hyslop saw a mammoth bird. It was 
Hubert Latham, the Frenchman, steering his monoplane Antoinette above the course along whic 
Ayala guided the San Carlos cautiously nearly a century and a half ago 
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The Doves of War 





By LIEUTENANT PAuL W. BECK 


U.S. A. Signal Corps 


N the study of geology the point which 

impresses itself most deeply upon the 

youthful mind is the vast periods of time 

which have elapsed in the various geo- 

logical eras. The remembrance of this 
reminds me forcibly of the present burning 
subject of heavier-than-air machines, be- 
cause it is so different. 

Just one year ago, in Los Angeles, there 
was being held the first aviation meet that 
had occurred within the confines of the 
United States. To-day, aviation meets are 
almost as common as divorces in Reno, yet 
the people have just flocked by thousands to 
Dominguez Field at Los Angeles and to 


Selfridge Field at San Francisco to see the 
world’s birdmen fly through the January 
skies during the California Aviation Meet 
recently concluded. 

What was, perhaps, the most striking 
and important event of the whole meet, 
at least from the viewpoint of the army 
and navy, whose interest is after all the 
most vital, was fittingly performed by an 
ex-San Franciscan. Eugene Ely, on Jan- 
uary 18th, flew from the military camp 
at Selfridge Aviation Field to the deck of 
the U. S. Cruiser Pennsylvania, anchored in 
San Francisco Bay, and a few moments later 
flew back to the camp. 











Vast crowds acquired the aeroplane neck at Selfridge field, San Francisco, gazing skyward at the man-birds 
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This marks an epoch in aviation annals 
and beyond the shadow of a doubt it will 
place the aeroplane on our warships as an 
auxiliary for gaining information. 

For this experiment there was a specially 
constructed landing stage, one hundred 
and thirty feet long by thirty-two feet wide, 
built from the stern of the Pennsylvania to 
the after-gun turret, on a five per cent pitch. 
This special feature will not again be 
necessary, for the results were so satisfactory 
as to warrant the next test being held at sea 
on the unmodified deck of the ship itself. 

To act as a brake for stopping the aero- 
plane quickly, Glenn H. Curtiss had devised 
a scheme which utilized sandbags connected 
in groups of two, to ropes running at right 
angles to the main axis of the vessel. Grap- 
pling-hooks attached to the bottom of the 
lower plane of Ely’s airship caught these 
ropes and, dragging the sandbags along the 
deck, brought the machine to a quick and 
easy stop. 

Just one year ago the writer predicted in 
SuNSET MAGAzINE that this event was 
feasible and the resulting success which 
attended Mr. Ely’s flight is a source of great 
gratification in bearing out this prediction. 

Conditions under which Mr. Ely operated 
were as difficult as they could have been 
made. The wind was blowing from the 
starboard quarter at about fifteen knots an 
hour and the fact that the ship itself was 
at anchor multiplied the dangers. It is 
hoped that the next experiment will be held 
at San Diego in the near future. When 
this is done, it will be on the deck of a 
warship at sea under service conditions in 
normal weather. Captain Charles F. Pond, 
commanding the Cruiser Pennsylvania, is 
enthusiastic and predicts that, within a very 
short time at least one ship of each fleet 
will be equipped with aeroplanes for the 
gaining of information. 

I started this article by moralizing on the 
lapse of time, and Ely’s great performance 
drove all thought of it from my mind. To 
return to my thesis: 

In an article which the writer prepared 
for this magazine last year and to which 
reference has been made, great stress was 
laid upon the fact that M. Louis Paulhan 
had attained the magnificent altitude of 
almost 4,700 feet. The shades of Johnstone 
and Hoxsey must look down to laugh! 
Since Paulhan’s flight the record has gone 
up by leaps and bounds until it now stands, 
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unofficially, at 11,474 feet, where it was 
placed by Arch Hoxsey, who, two days after, 
lost his life through an unexplained accident 

The speed records of a year ago, when 
Glenn Curtiss in his tiny racer was monarch 
of the air at sixty miles an hour, have been 
so badly shattered that if the pieces were 
steel and the whole earth a magnet, there 
would not be a fragment nearer than the 
sun in the next ten thousand years. fames 
Radley is now the official speed artist at 
79.97 miles an hour, and Walter Brookins, 
in his Wright Baby racer, was traveling 
one hundred and fifteen miles an hour when 
his gasoline failed and the resulting contact 
with a telephone pole relegated the Baby 
Racer to the scrap heap. The former of 
these events occurred at Lanark, Scotland, 
last summer, while the latter occurred at 
Belmont during the International Meet last 
October. 

A Farman machine in France has carried 
five passengers, and Henri farman himself 
has remained in the air for eight hours and 
twenty-three minutes and has traveled a 
distance of three hundred and forty-four 
miles without coming to earth. From all of 
which it is very easily to be seen that the 
science of heavier-thau-air flight is most 
decidedly still in its swaddling-clothes. As 
a general rule, aviation meets have not been 
financial successes. This is due to lack of 
knowledge as to the best methods of con- 
ducting such meets, to the newness of con- 
ditions surrounding them, and to the fact 
that it is practically impossible to obtain 
locations which necessitate entering the 
gate to the enclosure to enable one to obtain 
a view of the proceedings. In fact, during 
the Belmont Meet it was reported by the 
newspapers that for one paid admission 
there were at least ten unpaid admissions. 
Our San Francisco record shows three paid 
admissions to one unpaid. Of course from a 
military standpoint this is entirely beside 
the mark; yet to obtain congressional 
recognition in the shape of appropriations 
the public must have its interest aroused 
and kept alive, and in order that this may 
occur these meets must be held. There- 
fore we of the army are praying for the 
liscovery of the loss-less meet. 

It would seem to the casual observer that 
the financial instability of aviation meets 
must speedily kill the sport. In fact, many 
already argue from it that the general public 
is even now becoming satiated with the 
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phenomena of heavier-than-air flight and is 
looking for those thrills which come only 
with imminent danger. This might be true 
were it not for the fact that there are so 
many lines of investigation open to the 
scientific mind that it will be many years 
before the ultimate of heavier-than-air 
machines is achieved. To begin with, the 
aeroplane itself is far from being developed 
to its fullest capacity. Improvements must 
be along the line of stability, weight- 
carrying, and speed. We omit discussion 
of helicopters, ornithopters and feathering 
paddlers. 

Included in stability we have, naturally, 
safety. Professor J. J. Montgomery of 
Santa Clara, Cal., very recently gave an apt 
illustration of the probable progression of 
aeroplanes as to stability. He likened the 
existing successful machines to the bicycle, 
which is inherently an unstable machine, 
depending for its equilibrium on the balance 
and skill of the rider. The successful aero- 
plane of the future, Professor Montgomery 
contends, will be likened to the automobile, 
which is inherently stable and which will 
remain upright unless its stability is abused 
by gross carelessness or ignorance on the 
part of the driver. It is toward this stability 
that the greatest progress must be made. 

As to weight-carrying, we must admit that 
the size of aeroplanes is limited by natural 
laws which cannot be overcome. Progress 
toward greater weight-carrying ability must 
depend upon the manufacture of relatively 
lighter engines per horsepower produced. 
There has been but little advance during 
the past year along these lines, the Gnome 
engine still being far in advance of anything 
since produced. This weighs approximately 
two and one-half pounds per horsepower. 

The question of speed involves the inter- 
consideration of all other vital points, 
principal thought being given to the mini- 
mizing of wing spreads under a maximum 
of power. This was accomplished in the 
Baby Wright racer, which was destroyed 
at Belmont, and it is probable that the twin 
propeller system of the Wrights affords the 
most logical existing speed medium. When 
machines having but a single propeller 
attempt great bursts of speed, they fail of 
their object for the reason that when the 
wing spread is reduced sufficiently to admit 
of rapid propulsion, the torque from a single 
propeller is apt to cause lateral instability, 
which has, in at least one instance, resulted 
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in the revolution of the planes while the 
propellers remained stationary. 

Last year it occurred to the writer that 
the aeroplane was a feasible vehicle for 
aggressive use in war. This has since been 
affirmed and denied by many prominent 
men on many different occasions. Person- 
ally, the prominence of the men has never 
appealed to me as giving weight to their 
utterances on this particular subject. Avi- 
ation is so new and its principles so little 
generally known that one is as apt to find 
sound reason behind the opinions of a 
sixteen-year-old boy as he is behind those 
of an ex-president. It is perfectly obvious 
to me that the aeroplane will be of aggressive 
use in war. From this it must not be con- 
cluded that the claim is made that an air- 
ship is analogous to a warship, or that any 
of the present known aggressive engines 
will be railroaded to oblivion because of the 
arrival of this new auxiliary. At best the 
aggressive use of aeroplanes will be merely 
supplemental to that of a known and estab- 
lished engine of destruction. 

One year ago the writer brought forth the 
claim that certain tables could be worked 
out, certain projectiles could be .manu- 
factured and a degree of accuracy of drop 
acquired which would result in the universal 
acknowledgment that the aeroplane can be 
successfully used aggressively. These tables 
have been constructed; these projectiles 
have been made, dropped, and have struck 
the target. 

The problem has not been solved in its 
entirety for the reason that the altitudes 
attained have been insufficient. This is 
not of itself an argument either for or against 
the aggressive use of the aeroplane. It is 
simply the result of conditions under which 
these experiments have been conducted. 
In the first place, the Aviation Meet at San 
Francisco was a spectacle for the amusement 
of the general public. There is little of the 
spectacular in the conduct of any serious 
progressive experimental work along any 
line whatsoever. That holds true in this 
case as well as in other cases. Add to this 
the necessity for keeping up the public 
interest in an aeroplane meet, the even 
greater necessity for insuring the safety of 
the crowds attending the meet, and we have 
in a nutshell the reason why these experi- 
ments were not conducted at altitudes of 
three thousand feet and above. This height 
of three thousand feet is taken arbitrarily 


























and may or may not be 
the dividing-line between 
imminent danger from 
hostile rifle and machine- 
gun fire and comparative 
safety of the aviator. 
Personally, the writer is 
of the opinion that if an 
aeroplane attains an 
altitude of three thou- 
sand feet or more and 
travels at a speed of 
forty-five miles an hour 
or more it should be 
much safer for the avi- 
ator and his companion 
or companions 
than these same 
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men would be 
were they part 
of the fighting 
line in a land 
engagement. 

As a result of 
the bomb-drop- 
ping experi- 
ments recently 
conducted in 
San Francisco, 
we have valua- 
ble data on 
which future ex- 
periments can 
be based, and 
it is hoped that 

















the Government 
of the United 
States, through Congress 
assembled, will see fit to 
appropriate during the 
present session a suffi- 
cient sum of money to 
enable the Signal Corps 
to purchase the necessary 
aeroplanes to complete 
these investigations. It 
is not reasonable to ex- 
pect that the aviators or 
manufacturers of flying- 
machines should interest 
themselves in the con- 
ducting of purely military 
investigations. Their 
work consists in manipu- 
lating and manufacturing 
the machines them- 
selves. In order to prop- 























A group of distinguished aviators. Upper portrait, 
Eugene B. Ely. In the center (from left to right), 
Hubert Latham, Walter Brookins, and Philip 
Parmalee, who at San Francisco broke America’s 
endurance record. Lower portrait, James Radley 
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erly try out these military 
questions, it is impera- 
tive that the government 
should itself own these 
machines and that cer- 
tain officers and men 
should be permanently 
detailed from the War 
Department to work out 
the solution of the prob- 
lems. If this be done, 
it will undoubtedly give 
great impetus to the art 
of flying, for Mother 
Necessity will immedi- 
ately give birth to many 
new inventions 
as a result of 
such investiga- 
tions. 

From the 
standpoint of in- 
formation it is 
entirely neces- 
sary that the 
army _ should 
own and equip 
its own aero- 
planes. The 
gaining of in- 
formation with- 
out the power 
of transmitting 
it to a distance 
is useless in war- 
fare. The only 
feasible method 
for transmitting this in- 
formation is by wireless, 
either the telephone or 
the telegraph. In order 
to properly utilize the 
wireless, special sending 
and receiving devices 
must be invented and 
installed on the aero- 
planes and _ particularly 
on the sending appara- 
tus there must be great 
economy of weight. The 
sending side of the wire- 
less telegraph set devised 
for use at Selfridge Field, 
weighed about one hun- 
dred and twenty pounds. 
This can be reduced 
to less than forty pounds, 




























































The Doves of War 



































Explosion of a bomb dropped at a target from a flying 


From a photograph taken by 
Lieutenant Beck 


aeroplane. 


provided the wireless experimenter and the 
aviator can work together for an extended 
period of time. There are many compromises 
to be made and many difficulties to be over- 
come. Of course, the weight of one hundred 
and twenty poundsisnot prohibitive, yet when 
every pound is precious, as is the case in 
heavier-than-air flight, weight should be 
reduced to a minimum. 

The difficulty of receiving wireless on an 
aeroplane is mainly one of audibility. 
Engines make such an infernal racket that 
the faint impulses as reproduced in the 
telephone receiver are insufficient to be 
heard. Engines must be muffled. Specially 


designed ear pads must be devised. Louder 
receivers must be invented. 








All these things will be done, but not until 
the Signal Corps of the United States Army 
is provided with the ways and means for 
doing them. 

After all, having considered both the 
aggressive and information uses of the 
aeroplane, we arrive again at the beginning, 
which is: what will The Hague say as to 
the humanitarian view of these aerial 
monsters hurling their destroying missiles 
on a helpless army or -dropping burning 
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Bird’s-eye view of South San Francisco, looking east, taken 
at a height of about 1,200 feet, by Lieut. G. KE. M. Kelly, 
J.S, A., in a Wright biplane, Walter Brookins, aviator 


projectiles on a defenseless city? It may 
be that by preparing for war, even along this 
latest line of attack, we will most effectually 
bring about that longed-for epoch of universal 
brotherhood and peace. 
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HERE niver was but one Chinese 

railroad man, said the freight con- 

ductor to the yard crew, who sat 

smoking after their midnight lunch 

in the switch shanty. One Lung 
was the name av him, which was aftherward 
shortened to Misther O’Lung by right av 
the job he held on the marooned thrain av 
the ould P. & T.—the Poverty & Throuble 
Railroad. 

But for long afther coming to Barlow 
Station, ’twas neither job nor name he had. 
A yellow dog wud thrive well in Barlow— 
twas kind hearts the b’ys had—and he 
wud soon be knocked over and given 
Christian burial. But ye cud not do so 
much for a yellow man, and him a pagan. 
So rather than have the soul av him lost 
entirely they let him keep it for the time, 
on condition that he bury himself alive, 
with the coffin wall av men’s ill-will shut 
close around him. 

Whether it was that he got so used to 
living among loose bricks that life was 
nothing without thim, I can’t tell ye—'tis 
little we know—but as a matther of histhory 
he retired to the deserted brickyard at the 
ind av town. The brick coompany had 
failed afther the jail was built and the boom 
over, being left with a number av bricks 
on its hands. 

With these O’Lung built a house and 
covered it with sheet av ould tin roofing. 
It had a fireplace, and by way av‘furniture 
a straw mat with a kettle and a pan. And 
it had only wan ornymint, bad ’cess to it. 
’Twas a fat Joss who sat crosslegged on a 
brick table. He was all streaked and 
painted fer the warpath, and O’Lung wud 
draw courage from his looks till he became 
fierce as a field-mouse. *Twas an uncanny 
thing to see him sitting on the mat, burning 
a wisp av dried grass for incense and patting 
the pan to scare away the divils; he durst 
_ not pat very hard lest he attract the Chris- 
tians in place av thim. The little smoky 


fire made the place seem darker; the loose 
bricks wud grate against aich other in the 
wind like a man walking with broken bones 
and it seemed that Joss wud sometimes 
answer in the shiverin’ roar av the tin roof. 

Now though Joss was the only frind he 
had in town, O’Lung had an inimy which 
is the nixt best thing, for it gives a man 
prominence. And no man av prominence 
can live with an idol in a house av loose 
brick and be lonesome. 

So one fall night afther he had boiled his 
heathen rice in a kettle and eaten it out av 
the pan, a visitor kicked in the door av 
O’Lung, and afther a minute came stooping 
into the house. 

“T have come to make a social call, ye 
moon-eyed leper,”’ said the visitor, who was 
O’Connor, the night switchman, dressed in 
his Sunday shirt: “and find out how ye 
do it.” 

’Tis not for me to give ye the singsong 
brogue av the haythen which is sacrilege 
to a Christian language; so I will tell it as 
*twas tould to me. 

“Ye will find out how I do what?” asked 
O’Lung. 

“How you live on nothing. ’Tis a ques- 
tion which comes up with me two weeks av 
ivery month, and the other two I fale like a 
tramp watching the pay-car out av sight.” 

O’Lung had him sit down on the mat, 
and stud looking pleasant with his hands 
concealed in the hollow av his stomach. 
It was so he lived on nothing. 

“You very drunk?” he asked innocent as 
a child in arrms. 

“T am drunk, but not very,” answers 
O’Connor; “and hearing you at choir 
practice with the frying-pan and the Joss— 
a curse on him,” he says, knocking the idol 
to the floor, “I came in for advice and 
frindly coompany. And thin you must lave 
town, fer no Chinaman shall live here to 
spake in a frindly way behint an O’Connor’s 
back.” 
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“*Tis wishing I was back on the ould sod, 
av Canton,” responded O’Lung—always I 
do be translatin’ him, ye understand—and 
slyly picking up Joss, he hid him under 
the blouse. 

“What were ye in Canton?” asked 
O’Connor. 

“A sanpan man, Glory be,” replied 
O’Lung. 

“A sampan man,” reflects O’Connor with 
suspicion, for he did not know that boats 
had different names in different countries. 
“Tt has a low sound,” says O’Connor; ‘“‘and 
will not do in this counthry. Set up the 
idol that I may knock him down again.” 

O’Lung stood scared and pale yellow in 
front av him. 

“Tt is meself ye must knock over,” he said, 
“for Jossis the only friend I havein the wurrld, 
and it’s not in nature to see him abused.” 

O’Connor looked at him a long time, his 
fists swinging loose beside him. 

“Tt is a bitter repentance to me,”’ he said 
at last with great self-control, “and niver 
before has happened in the history of the 
wurrld. Ye are sure there is no British 
blood in the Chinese?” he asks sternly. 

“There is not!’ answers O’Lung proudly. 

“Then an O’Connor takes off his hat to 
ye; for not setting up a friend to take the 
harrd knocks,” he says. And so he does, 
and drinks the health av Joss out av a bottle. 

“Perhaps for saying mass with the frying- 
pan, ’tis the black magic av the idol which 
enables ye to live upon nothing,” asks 
O’Connor; “and scares away the fiend, too?” 
“Faith, I think it is the company and 
frindliness av him which supports me,” 
explains O’Lung, “for not a divil av thim 
all has he scared out av this place.” 

O’Connor studied him again; this time 
with envy. 

“Ye pore stray pup ava man, without 
aven a pound to lay your head in,” he says; 
“and yet ye are lucky in such a frind. 
Whist, I have not wan in the wurrld. What 
with the rum and the debts I am a frindless 
man, who must soon follow ye out av town. 
And yit I feel it in me; a haunting spirit 
roars it iver in my ears, that I am other by 
nature than a drunkard and a quitter.” 

He tuk a drink and paced up and down, 
crouched over to save scraping his head 
along the roof. 

“T have not aven an inimy, not a soul 
cares enough to hate me—but ye have both, 
and I invy ye.” 











O’Lung poked the fire and was very still 
aven for a Chinaman. 

“Ye know well who hates ye,’ said 
O’Connor; ‘‘and young Widdy Flannagan 
is a powerful inimy. Sure, she is a foine 
girrl and does up the shirts av the men fit 
for a king to wear with the crown on. An’ 
she has rayson enough to luk ye up and 
down with an evil eye. For who else in all 
the town wud have a mind to steal the 
laundry business away from her 

“Oh, Widdy, Widdy Flannagan,” he 
cried with his hands thrown up, “‘since ye 
will not care for me as a man, why do ye 
not hate me as a Chinaman. But ye will 
not smile or aven put a curse upon me, 
so little I am.” 

He sat again on the mat and sunk his 
head in his hands, with O’Lung silent and 
watching him. Sure it was swate to have a 
visitor’s wurrds flung toward him, whin for 
so long a time he had only been a part of the 
silence which not even a curse had broken. 

Gradually he stretched out his hand and 
set Joss on the brick table. 

“No frind,” he said touching himself, 
and then touching his visitor; ‘No frind, 
no inimy; then no show.” 

O’Connor luked up. Aven in his war- 
paint, Joss grinned in the crackling fire. 
O’Lung rubbed his thumb over the pan; 
the night wind blew and Joss answered 
from the humming roof. 

“Ye are right,’ said O’Connor softly, 
“no frind, no inimy, then, no show in the 
wurrld. ’Tis the idol has a frindly grin for 
both av us.” He luked curiously from wan 
to the other, and afther a long time wint out, 
not thinking to remind O’Lung that he 
shud lave town to-morry. “And now I will 
have the inimy,” says O’Connor to himself, 
“and she will not smile through her war 
paint, aither.” 

As bland as ye please O’Lung watched 
him go, thrumming away and rockin’ to and 
fro as if imaginin’ he was back home on 
the sampan in the harbor av Canton. 

“Sure, it has cost a week’s pay to drink 
up to this point, and it must not be wasted,” 
thinks O’Connor, with which he picks his 
way among the clay pits till he comes to 
the street av Mrs. Flannagan, who is widdy 
to an engineer killed on the road. 

He knocked on the door and Mrs. Flan- 
nagan opened it wide. 

“Sure, it is Misther O’Connor,” she said, 
closing it partly, “‘and always glad I am to 
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see ye, but ye must take off the month’s 
laundry befoore I can do it, Misther O’Con- 
nor, and deliver it on your arm instead av 
your back. It is the rule av the—” 

“Ve make out I have but wan shirt,” 
said O’Connor sternly, ‘‘shame on ye for a 
slanderous woman. I did not come along 
av business, but for a fashionable call— 
while it is yet clean—and I will not go to 
the backdoor.” 

“Oh, ye are in the fashion now,” ex- 
claimed the widdy through the crack she 
had left open, “but I do not recave this 
avening.” 

“Tis the business dealings between us, 
and pay-days so far apart which have 
brought me into disrespect,” interrupted 
O’Connor, “but hereafter there will be no 
need of thransactions. Thransactions,’’ he 
repeats, “will not be prisint to embitther 
our frindship. ’Tis elsewhere I will leave 
my business—sorrow the day—so I can 
luk ye in the eye aven the wash Monday 
before pay-day.” 

“Lave it elsewhere?” says the Widdy 
Flannagan, and throwin’ wide the door 
agin, stud in the middle with arrms folded, 
“and who ilse in the town has raised their 
heads in the laundry profession? Come in, 
Misther O’Connor; shure ’tis a poor place 
but ye may kape your hat on to save your 
dignity—and to have it when ye go out.” 

She backed a little and O’Connor had 
to go in step by step, which gave him the 
unaisy feeling of caution and a readiness 
to run away, but he luked on the young 
woman with her bright blue eyes and the 
red gold av her hair. 

“T wish she did not have it,” he groaned 
to himself, ‘“’tis the badge of temper.” 
But as he luked into her eyes courage failed 
him for an instant, and, dropping his hat, 
he gripped his hands together. 

“OQ, Widdy, Widdy Flannagan,” he sighs. 

“Vis, it is the Widdy Flannagan,” she 
says, with an arch to her eyebrows. O’Con- 
nor was a strong and handsome man, but 
as their glance clung to aich other’s faces 
his heart stopped entirely and he felt him- 
self wither and shrink away. 

“As ye said,” she suggested. 

“Oh, Widdy, Widdy—why I can say 
nothing ilse,” says O’Connor, “‘it is all over 
with that. But is there nothing in the 
voice?” he asks desperately. 

“Tt seems to come through the floor, does 
it not?” he adds, “I have sunk so low whin 
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ye luk at me,” and he glanced down in 
curiosity at his hat, wondering if he was 
under it. “I am a bashful man, Mrs. 
Flannagan,” he admits. 

“Ye are a polthroon,” she says bittherly, 
“and wud make me out a bould woman. 
But what av the business that will go ilse- 
where,” she demands with a stamp av the 
little fut which starts his heart for three 
beats. 

“‘Vis, the business, though it is a fashion- 
able call,” whispers O’Connor, “I have 
given it to my friend—Misther—Misther 
O’Lung,” he adds with an inspiration. 

“Misther O’Lung,” she repeats siveral 
times in a way that is ghastly to him. “Ye 
mane the human firecracker,’”’ she exclaims 
with a flare of temper, and then in a half- 
whisper, “‘saints deliver us, it is a moon- 
eyed pagan who calls himself O’Lung— 
a highbinder who turns Fenian to steal the 
bread—and a small loaf it is—out of the 
hand of a lone widdy. And ye have given 
him your thrade—well, ’tis not long till he 
starves with such a customer. My thanks 
to him.” 

“O’Connor!”’ dashing away a tear. “How 
cud ye do it?” Thin her face grows black 
and she fairly hisses: 

“Tt is always the red hair which has the 
last wurrd,” wails O’Connor under his 
breath. 

“Ve thraitor,” she says in a clear hard 
voice. ‘Ye disgrace to the name av Irish- 
man and Christian. I have liked ye as 
a man—more shame to me—and borne with 
ye as a shiftless drunkard. O’Lung,” the 
scorn av her tone made his very soul grow 
cold, “back to your frind, you bog-throttin, 
queueless Chinaman.” 

Only wan wurrd she had to add to this: 

“To-morrow my frind Misther Donohue 
the switch ingineer will tie a tea cannister 
to Misther O’ Lung.” 

O’Connor felt himself moved toward the 
door without the play av a muscle. But 
the mention of Donohue was gall and 
wurrmwood to him. 

“Beware av O’Lung,” he warned darkly. 
“He is a sampan man. Ye cannot know 
what that means,” he added quickly. 

“Whist, I have it at my tongue’s ind,” 
declared Widdy Flannagan lightly, ‘and 
’tis little I fear their bloddy hands—and 
magic.” 

“Bloddy hands—and magic,” repeated 
O’Connor to himself when outside in the 
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darkness, and a great throuble was on him. 
“T am in worse coompany than I suspected,” 
he mutthers, “I must go back and have 
another luk at the scoundrel.” 

It was beginning to rain; in fact it had 
only stopped raining for a few hours during 
the past ten days. But O’Connor gave 
little thought to that, or to the counthry 
swimming in floods with miles av thrack in 
danger av going out. 

In the dripping rain he picked his way 
back to the brick hut, and the door being 
without hinges and standing aslant he 
peered in the crack. O’Lung sat on the 
mat close to the fire and was making up 
little packages with torn bits av newspaper. 

“Tt is some divils wurruk he is at,” 
mutthered O’Connor, thinking av the 
magic, for what Mrs. Flannagan said was 
gospel to him; “perhaps it is poison.” 

O’Lung shuk a little sack over the paper, 
and thin picking up some grains which fell 
from it he made a last package. He counted 
thim over like a miser stained yellow from 
the touch av gold and shrunken to a birrd 
av prey. 

©’Connor saw there were six av the 
packages. 

“So many days I eat ’em,”’ says O’Lung, 
holding up six fingers to show Joss, “thin I 
show Misther O’Connor how to live on 
nothing.” 

But he was not cast down about this, 
and having settled the affairs av life, 
hummed to himself. 

“It is rice,’ whispers the man outside, 
“and he will live six days on it, wan dose 
for every day.”’ He felt his stomach shrink 
at the thought. ‘All av it would not make 
a Christian desert,” he says. “Yet he is 
not sore at Joss for not doing betther by him.”’ 

“Mrs. Flannagan,” he adds grimly, “‘’tis 
little use I have for sampan men, as such; 
but here is a thrue man who will not blame 
his last frind for his own misfortunes and I 
will risk a shake av the bloddy hand—my 
own would not be honest if all that hope 
threw me, for a week’s fare was as much 
rice as is thrown at any pauper’s wedding. 

“O’Lung,” he calls suddenly. ‘‘Ye are a 
friend av mine.” 

“Very good frind,” replied the Chinaman, 
moving only his head to wan side, in a 
wishful way. 

“And I believe ye hinted I wud be some- 
thing av a man-if frinds wud give me a 
show. And so wud ye be, O’Lung, China 








man as ye are. "Tis the Widdy Flannagan 
who is without mercy in her heart and I will 
not heed her slanders.” 

He pushed through the door and removed 
the Sunday shirt. 

“Here is my laundry,” he says, “it may 
be the beginning of a large business, as I 
get more, and here is a dollar for starch and 
an iron; ye can steal the soap from the 
waiting-room. And mind, throuble may 
come av this, but ye are under O’Connor’s 
protection, and if Donohue or any man lays 
a finger on ye, I'll see what the inside of his 
head is made of. Ye believe in me if I had 
a show, and from this hour I am a sampan 
man with ye, hand and glove. Ye under- 
stand we are in the same boat.” 

“Yes, sampan boat,” grins O’Lung. 

“That is the idea; ye are more cheerful 
already. Sampan boat,” repeats O’Connor 
laughing, “and a good joke it is, O’Lung. 
I cannot do betther myself.” 

“Faith, the heathen touches me to the 
heart,” reflects O’Connor on his way home, 
with his coat buttoned tight around him. 

But he was not yet through with the 
business av the night. As he crossed the 
lower yard where all was silent and deserted 
at that hour he saw a single lantern burning 
on the side toward the river. For an 
insthant it hung motionless, and thin began 
signalling, though there was no thrain or 
ingine in half a mile. 

It was a curious thing and O’Connor 
stud watching it. “It is not the whisky,” 
he tells himself, “for there was only a pint 
during the avening. Besides, it will only 
produce meteors, and niver lanterns.” 

“O’Connor,” declares a voice within him- 
silf, “it is a sign; here is the show ye were 
seeking. Answer the signal at wance.” So, 
without more hesitation, he ran toward it 
across the thracks. 

Two figures came and went with the 
swinging flash av the lantern; wan with his 
face turned away and hands held behint 
his back stud big and black and still. The 
other was a small man who swore as he 
signaled. 

“Tis night glasses ye shud buy your 
crews,” he was saying, “‘or use signal-guns 
instead of lanterns.” 

“Sure, they think it is only a firefly in 
disthress,” remarked O’Connor, looming 
from the dark. Then he stopped, for the 
little man held the light to his face and the 
big wan turned on him, 























“Tt is myself, The O’Connor; a good 
avening to ye, superintindint,” he says to 
the big man. 

The superintindint grunted and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“T will not ask if ye are sober, O’Connor,” 
he said at last. “I will only ask how drunk 
ye are?” 

“TJ wud niver answer a signal under the 
infloonce,” replied the switchman. 

“Ye have gone the limit with me and will 
niver answer any other signal in this yard,” 
declared the official, ‘‘ without more infloonce 
than ye possess,” he snarled. 

“Give me a_ show,” said O’Connor 
steadily. 

The little man broke in. “Begone up the 
yard and send the switch ingine afther us,” 
he said sharply. “I will not go stumbling 
that half-mile in the dark.” 

“Sure it is Misther Carnes the Giniral 
Manager,” remarks O’Connor without 
moving. 

“Tf this rise continues we will lose five 
miles av thrack and a bridge by to-morry 
night,”- resumed Carnes in an angry tone 
to the superintindint, ‘‘and I find ye sitting 
here waiting the pleasure av the flood with- 
out so much as a guard out, or a work 
thrain ready.” 

“Will ye begone,”’ thunddred the super- 
intindint to O’Connor, for he had no mind 
that wan of the min shud see him on the 
carpet. 

“Tf ye fire me for good, and that without 
any show in the wurrld, I will take no 
ordhers,” says O’Connor. “I will stand 
in my thracks and take a pleasure in hearing 
ye called down. Soak him, Misther Man- 
ager, and thin I will catch the first freight 
out av town, for it is divil a show that brains 
have on this division—aven whin they are 
most needed and the flood pouring down 
on us like an ocean.” 

The superintindint gasped at the nerve 


‘avhim. Thin he started for the switchman, 


but Carnes swung the lanthern between 
thim. 

“Tis little I care whether ye fight ornot,” 
he exclaimed, “but if ye cannot conthrol 
yourself or your men at a time like this, ye 
go—understand—ye go!” 
~ “Do me the favor to sind down the ingine,” 
he told O’Connor, “as I do not see well and 
will fall. Only my anxiety to learn if the 
river had backed in behint the thrack led 
me so far.” 
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“T will do that for ye,” replied the switch- 
man, answering respect with respect, for the 
association av officials and men was more 
equal in the old days than now. ‘But first, 
Misther Carnes, may I be so bould as to 
say wan wurrd against the flood.” 

“Say it,” answered the other with em- 
phasis. 

“T mind five years back, whin the river 
eddied. in here and floated the railrood— 
which ye cud niver do in the market, 
Misther Carnes, and brains having no 
show.” O’Connor spoke plainly yet hur- 
riedly as wan who had brief authority and 
cud not bear to be interrupted. ‘Sure, the 
thrack wriggled out across the valley toward 
the bridge, like a wather snake.” 

The superintindint gave a snort av 
disgust. 

“Be still,’ commanded Carnes, “I will 
aither get in touch with the brains on this 
division, or learn the particulars av the 
sickness and idiocy which has spread over 
it—from the sooperintindint down,” he 
added bouldly and grimly. 

“The river had split and burst over the 
low banks above the bridge so it crept in 
behint our thracks and aven to the yards.” 

“T know it,” nodded Carnes with close 
attintion, and reading a stern lesson to the 
superintindint, by the switchman’s tongue. 

O’Connor suddenly saw the growling, 
threatening river, the tottering bridge, the 
sagging banks av five years before, as under 
a noonday light. The thoughts which had 
only been grumbled to himself so long came 
out in a roll av words, distinct and significant 
as the fire of a gatling gun. 

“There is a giant of an eddy sweeps across 
the flood current above the bridge, from the 
point on the other side,” he said, “that 
batthers a hole in our own bank, and fills 
in behint the thrack.” 

“T have heard so,” agreed the manager, 
suddenly forgetting the superintindint, and 
interested in O’Connor’s wurrds for their 
own value. 

“Well, ye have seen that back wather 
brim to the thrack level, overflow it, and 
thin in a current av its own, wash it all out,” 
he said this quickly as if that was all there 
was to it. 

“TIvery fool knows that,” broke in the 
superintindint and turned away. 

“Thank you, Misther O’Connor, for the 
intherest ye take, if nothing else,” said the 
manager. “Nowif ye will go for the ingine.” 
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“But there was no necessity for the wash- 
out at all, at all,’ observed the switchman 
over his shoulder as he started away. 

“(’Connor, what ails ye,’’ he wondered 
to himself, “where do ye get the nerve and 
the crowd av wurrds.”” Yet he was cool and 
earnest when halting to answer the quick 
command of Misther Carnes. 

“Txplain,” said that man quickly, “I wud 
be a poor railroad manager to silence the 
man who knows, in the directher’s room or 
the switch shanty.” 

“There is a kind av ravine behint that 
point on the opposite side,” answered 
O’Connor. 

“A little dynamite,” he half-whispered, 
and drove the point home with the ind av 
his finger against the manager’s chest, 
“a little dynamite, a hundred laborers for 
a day or so, and there ye have an outlet for 
the flood to run behint the point when it 
reaches the danger mark.” 

“How do you know this?” 
manager quietly. 

“T have a curiosity av the way things run. 
I just wint across wan day whin I was 
drinking, to luk over the ground,” replied 
O’Connor carelessly. 

“And—and ye fired him for drunkenness,’ 
the manager seemed about to choke, “ye 
damned fool,” he said to the superintindint. 

“TDon’t answer me,” he thundered, ‘‘resign 
if ye will. O’Connor, sind the ingine down 
afther us and report to me personally in the 
morning.” 

As the switchman strode away into the 
pattering darkness he cud hear the voice 
of the giniral manager rising and falling 
with the wind. 

“Tt sounds like the exhaust of all the 
cussing bottled up since the wurrld began,” 
he muttered with admiration. “I am not 
fond of the superintindint,” he says, “‘but I 
wish him no ill, and, least av all, that he be 
sthruck deaf at this minute.” 

O’Connor sint the ingine afther the others, 
but he did not ride down himself. 

“*Twould not become an O’Connor to 
run afther a giniral manager,” he tells him- 
self, ‘‘he is a coarse spoken man and might 
mistake me for the superintindint in the 
darkness. He has red hair like Mrs. 
Flannagan. ’Tis pleased I am that she has 
not his education in language.” 

In the morning he woke worried over 
reporting to Mr. Carnes. 
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“Report to him in a flannel shirt, I will 
not,” he thinks, “for I am out av a job and 
shud dress properly.”” With that he rises 
and hurries out to the brick hut, where he 
finds O’Lung sitting on the mat and fondly 
watching the Sunday shirt drying on a piece 
av string. 

“Tt is magic,” says O’Connor, “and can’t 
be explained, av coorse. It is like new,” 
he says, and throwing off the flannel wan, 
puts on the other with the collar and tie he 
has brought along. 

O’Lung has said nothing, only smiling 
with the innocence av childhood, and 
O’Connor, puzzled, turns with a last wurrd 
as he rushes out. 

“T do not pry into the habits av yourself 
and Joss, but he is a great idol and can be 
ixcused, for afther all there may be little 
difference between magic and _ miracles. 
’Tis little we know. I wud pry into no man’s 
mystheries,” he says, lingering a moment 
to hear O’Lung’s answer, for he was throu- 
bled over the luks of the affair and was 
afraid the shirt might be wrenched off his 
back or sthrangle him. 

But O’Lung only smiled, and Joss rum- 
bled the tin roof by way of a laugh, and 
O’Connor had to hurry to his appointment. 

On the street he met Mrs. Flannagan, 
who luked at him with a hard eye. 

“A fine morning to ye,” he said with a 
bow. “Whist, Widdy, I am betther for 
having a frind, and already have a show in 
the wurrld.”’ 

““()’Lung,” exclaimed the widdy bittherly, 
and shifting her eye to the shirt front. 

“Do not slander him, woman,” says 
©’Connor with a stern authorative air which 
had come to him overnight, ‘and let me 
give warning again. If Donohue raise a 
hand on my frind ’tis himsilf who will leave 
town with a can to him.” And he walked 
on with a swagger, leaving the woman to 
stare afther in astonishment. 

“QQ, Misther O’Connor,” she called, 
with a step or two afther him, ‘“‘ye wear a 
new shirt now in honor av having a show in 
the wurrld.” 

“°Tis only a miracle,” replies he in con- 
fidence. “I leave it late at night by the 
front door; in the morning it is ready to wear 
to Mrs. Victoria’s coronation party; only a 
miracle.” 

At that Widdy Flannagan loses her temper 
agin and laughs lightly in the scorn av her: 
“Only a miracle, ye bloddy-handed sam- 








pan mick, and ’tis the saints yez laundryman 
may luk to for payment av his miracle.” 

O’Connor stared after her now, and 
turned away, having lost the swagger. 

“Sampan,” he mutthered darkly, “she 
must not call me names, and yet I am a 
poor fule to bandy wurrds with a woman 
with red hair—a curse on it.” 

Whin he reported to Misther Carnes at 
the station, they had just finished making 
up a wurrk thrain on which the laborers 
swarmed like flies at the lunch-counter. 

“Ve are dressed for society,”’ said Carnes 
with a sneer, for he was a hard man and 
cud not bear to see a switchman in the 
fashion, on a holiday. 

“T am dressed like yourself,” said O’Con- 
nor with composure. ‘‘My muscle is not 
on sale any more, but the great brain av me 
is sthripped for action.” He laughed in a 
cheerful way. 

The giniral manager luked him over 
quietly. “If the gall av ye iver bursts, it 
will imbitther your whole life, O’Connor,” 
he said grimly. 

“T have already been across the river and 
luked over the ground,” he added. ° “So far 
ye have judged well. Now, I will see ye in 
action. Plant your dynamite; plunge this 
hundred men into the earth. If the muscles 
av the flood are not torn from that river it 
will twist up thracks and bridge as in the 
hand av God, O’Connor. I am in deadly 
earnest,”’ he said in a low tone, sharp and 
steely. “If that happens my own fortune 
founders with them. If ye prevint it your 
fortune is made. I will watch this side 
during the day. I can depind on the super- 
intindint for nothing. Afther this either he 
goes or I do though he is related to the whole 
directhorate. Now ye have the show—is it 
action?” 

O’Connor listened attentively; then he 
nodded and walking out to the waiting 
thrain raised his hand. At that instant 
O’Lung came around the corner av the 
depot like a streak av yellow. And on his 
heels, reaching, was Donohue the switch 
ingineer. The Chinaman sprang on a car 
and O’Connor stepped between the two. 

“Ye are on the suspected list, ye damned 
polthroon,” he said, though without doub- 
ling his fist, ‘and I will attend to ye later.” 

Donohue came on swearing. 

“Good,” says O’Connor; “I have a good 
mimery for names, and was niver called 
wan I fergit. But I am on the manager’s 
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business and can’t attend to my own till 
the flood goes down. Thin I will fill iviry 
crack in the platform with ye. It will be 
like a holiday.” 

He laughed in the other’s face, and only 
the curious change in his manner, the un- 
blinking av his eye, saved him from a knock- 
down in his thracks. But Donohue hesi- 
tated; just holding his balance on tiptoe, as 
if frozen there. But he cud not strike. 

“Back to wurrk,” exclaimed Carnes dryly, 
and Donohue saw the manager at hand for 
the first time; “I wud fire ye now, but may 
need men till the flood is passed. Then ye 
are number two in the weeding out av this 
division.” 

Donohue did not retreat—he vanished. 
O’Connor himself did not even luk again 
toward the manager as the thrain started, 
but he could feel that twinkling glance and 
the grim smile which followed. 

“T made a great hit with the ould man,” 
he said proudly to O’Lung, “by not aven 
answering an insult while on the job. Be- 
sides, I want to be in betther shape whin I 
tackle Donohue.” . 

“Ye are collecting frinds and inimies like 
a snow-ball,” replied O’Lung, with the luk 
and accent av a choir boy. 

“T will prisintly have a show which three 
tints cannot cover,” replied O’Connor, 
wondering at Donohue’s hardness av heart 
and fist. 

“Perhaps I had better box him with a 
coupling-pin,”’ he mused, “for I will have 
fair play from iviry man—and in the dark 
wud be the betther place.” 

The rain which had been dripping all 
morning, began to pour again as they ran 
up the bank to the bridge. On the way 
across O’Connor stud luking at the river; 
and curiously enough all thought av Dono- 
hue, the giniral manager—aven the Widdy 
Flannagan passed from his mind. The river 
had him; wrapped him in its murky breath; 
spit its yellow froth toward him, and wal- 
lowed in its bed with a great play av swollen 
muscle under its slimy skin. It threatened 
him like Donohue, and as befoore O’Connor 
swallowed the insult and only threatened 
back at it. 

“Lie in your bed a day longer, ye yellow 
divil,”” he said; ‘“‘and then ye can niver lash 
out at us—for I will have the right arm tied 
behint your back. 

“T now have an inimy worth any man’s 
while,” he tould O’Lung. “I am winning 
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bigger wans hour by hour—but I will fight 
the flood with earthquakes—”’ 

And so he did with the grader’s outfits 
and his hundred men and a ton av dynamite. 
The ravine behint the point was irregular, 
with two low cross ridges, and O’Connor 
beginning at the lower ind av it wurrked up- 
stream. Where the ravine spread out into a 
little valley below the point lay a little farm 
whose owner came to protest against the 
wurrk, with a shotgun. 

“Tt will overflow my fields, and wash out 
iviry blade av wheat,’ he argued with 
O’Connor from behint a rock. 

O’Connor cud only stop to notice a shot- 
gunamoment. “I have luked into a giniral 
manager’s eye, and that muzzle is tame as 
a blind man’s stare to it,’ he thought. Then 
he told the farmer: 

“In place av this truck patch we will give 
ye a ranch; I am boss and tell ye so. And 
I will give ye twinty dollars fer a day’s 
wurrk here with a good team.” 

And he luked the big boss, pacing up and 
down the line av men, not swearing and 
swaggering, but walking thoughtfully and 
directing the gangs in a businesslike tone. 

“Tear into these mounds, lads,” he says; 
“we must bate the river to-day. The way 
to bate an inimy is to let him chase ye into 
ambush.”’ 

O’Lung had a pick, and some av the men 
grumbled. 

“Lave him be,” says O’Connor. “Ye are 
at home here in the mire, ye hog throtters. 
But O’Lung feels he must dig to get back 
to China. We must bate the river.” He 
made it a watchwurrd up and down the line 
av snorting horses and scraping shovels; 
with the men stepping back from a blast, 
grumbling and houlding onto their picks, 
and thin rushing back into the smoke before 
the dirt settled out av the sky. 

“°*Tis the way I have gone over the 
wurrks in war,” said wan ould canary. And 
afther iviry blast so close it shook the tooth 
in his gums, he wud call like a bugle and be 
the first into the reeking, smoky pit. 

Nivir men wurrked as they did; ripping 
open the mounds and shooting away the 
boulders that dammed the ravine. The day 
passed like a glimpse av gray light and dusk 
made shadows av them; silent and grim they 
wurrked, with two sitting in the station- 
house at the ind av the bridge where the 
wurrk train lay on a siding. They were 
bloody and helpless from a blast; their air 
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still seemed to thunder around thim, and 
they were not thinking av the dochter who 
had come across on a hand-car to save them. 
Not the green ould counthry at home, or 
crying childer was in their minds. 

“We will bate the river,” said wan, as if 
it was a vengeance on the great yellow divil 
for wounding, and maybe death. 

Still at pitch dark there was wan mound 
to go through and a rocky shelf before they 
reached the river. 

Yet O’Connor’s army wurrked, staggering 
and blindly struck their tools against wan 
another in the dark. 

“We are spent,” said he suddenly with a 
great groan. ‘‘We have no night-shift, for 
ivery laborer on the division is here.” And 
so he drove thim off the wurrk, and got his 
order from the bridge station operator to 
cross. 

The wounded were lifted aboard, the 
others dragged thimselves up, like men dead 
beyant the circle av the heart. 

“The bridge must hould the night,” said 
O’Connor. “And with the first spark of 
day we will come again b’yes. To-morry 
will tell whether we have done our best. 
The giniral manager is waiting us, and no 
man crows before him with a job half-done.” 

The men sat on the open éars, limp and 
silent in the bating rain, and they rumbled 
out on the bridge, and all watched the evil 
glare av the flood below. Nearer it seemed; 
swelling up to their very feet; they cud hear 
it laugh like the stormy ocean about to burst 
over the shores with mountains av wreckage. 

And thin suddenly from those half-dead 
men rose a fierce wild yell. They cursed 
their inimy and shook their fists, saying 
they were coming back to-morry to wipe 
him out. 

And it was in such a reckless spirit like a 
crowd av savages, they swarmed through 
the yard past the gineral manager himself. 

His hard face lit up as if listening to an 
army’s hymn, but he heard O’Connor’s 
report without enthusiasm. 

“We must sleep,” he said, “though to- 
morry morning may see us washed out av 
the wurrld we live in.” 

“But, O’Connor,” he said, touching the 
man’s shoulder as he turned away; “our 
fortunes may be lost; but the day’s wurrk 
will niver be lost. Remember that.” 

©’Connor was so tired he slipped and 
stumbled; his very heart seemed cold, for in 
that fighting day he had poured out his own 
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spirit like hot salty blood into the veins and 
muscles and minds av his men. And an- 
other man like a draggled rat crept behint 
him. It was O’Lung, who had done a man’s 
wurrk that day. 

But O’Connor did not see him or rimim- 
ber him as he went into his lodging to fall 
asleep in his chair afther a hot supper. 
O’Lung did not luk afther him but kept on 
steadily to the brick hut where he boiled 
wan portion av rice and ate it. He cud only 
sound the pan wance with a dazed smile 
befoore tumbling down asleep on the mat. 
But Joss rimimbered and laughed over his 
friend from the roof all night. 

Nobody but a haythen Joss wud have 
laughed that night. For as if all the 
sweepin’ rains av the past tin days had been 
only a faint sign av the throubles beyant the 
clouds, the lights av this next morning flung 
up in a black whirling sky, hanging low with 
thunder. The sun-glares wud rip through 
the green, ragged hail clouds, and burst over 
the wurrld, which was wan great cataract. 
They wud blind ye like the flash av cannon, 
reflecting from shower to shower, and bring 
the floods up boiling yellow; then the day 
settled down iron gray and shtorming wild. 

“Faith, ’tis like the eve befoore dooms- 
day,” thinks O’Connor, waking up with a 
scare on him; ‘‘’tis like the eve av doomsday, 
whin a man wants to hang up his stockin’ 
for the saints to put a gold crown in, while 
he waits with his head under the covers. 
Bad ’cess to weather av all kinds,” he says, 
and prisintly rises to see how far his inimy 
has risen against him. But the rain spatters 
over the pane so he can see nothing, and he 
is hurrying into his clothes, with an eye on 
the draggled Sunday shirt across a chair. 

“Tt made a hit with the old man and 
showed the pride av the O’Connors whin 
they have a show,” he thought, and then 
reads a name stamped on it in a smear av 
blue. ‘But it is not my shirt,” he thinks. 
Slowly the idea crawls into his brain. ‘The 
sampan fiend has cheated me,” he says. 
“©O’Connor, O’Connor, even a Chinaman 
will not be thrue frind to ye. And I had 
counted on wan; with so many inimies.” 

He rimimbers that Widdy Flannagan had 
called it a new shirt. “It is a cheap wan 
too,” he thinks bittherly, “and mine was 
almost new and worth a dollar more. I will 
niver see it again, and I gave the Chink a 
dollar for laundry.” 

He cud not bear to reflect that an O’ Lung 
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wud.go back on an O’Connor, and hurried 
out with his ould slicker flapping half- 
buttoned around him. 

It was daytime now, though lamps burned 
everywhere in the windows av houses, and 
in the depot. 

The gineral manager called to him over 
a cup av coffee in the lunch-room. 

“T am off to the far side av the river, 
taking the wurrk thrain, with civil ingineers 
I ordered in last night. Do ye take out 
some ballast to weight the track this side 
the bridge; and two cars av timbers to brace 
the approach where it is weak. The bridge 
masther and his carpenters will go with ye.” 

He saw discontint in O’Connor’s face. 

“T know ye wud like to finish the battle 
over there,” he said, rising with a kind of 
sternness. ‘But I am the boss; to-day we 
have trained men to hasten the wurrk, and, 
O’Connor, trained men will do nothing 
without the big boss on the backs av thim.” 

He was stern, yet waited for the other’s 
answer. 

“T wud like to be at the victhory, to see 
the right arm torn off the river,” replied 
O’Connor slowly. “But I am with ye,” he 
said, jumping up; “I am with ye, Carnes, 
if I have to take a pick in the ditch. May 
the saints prosper ye.” 

The gineral manager luked out at the 
storm and laughed his thin laugh, like the 
ghost av Waterloo come back to lick all the 
powers that be. “May the saints prosper 
us,” he nods, and goes out to curse the 
thrained men. 

In a moment his thrain is on the way, and 
O’Connor finds his own, made up down the 
yard, and he marvels at the swift prepa- 
ration and plans av this man, which are 
sthriking at the danger from ivery direction. 

As they rattle down the yard, O’Connor 
sees the superintindint scowling at him from 
his office windy. 

“T wud rather be a man than a relative,” 
he thinks, and then rimimbers O’Lung. 

‘Not wan frind,’ he mutthers. ‘*Aven 
forsaken by the Chinese; it is too much.” 
And in fact this weighs on his spirits. The 
O’Connors are min av sentiment, and think 
their cause lost without frinds to encumber it. 

And the rimimbrance av the Widdy 
Flannagan stirred like a corpse buried in his 
breast. He luked out toward the river with 
a dull eye; it was only Carnes’ inimy now. 
The cars av ballast were on the ind av the 
string and he stopped halfway between the 
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yard and the bridge to dump and distribute 
part av it. The cars av bridge timbers were 
in the middle. He hardly glanced at his 
gang, and only thought in a vacant way 
that the river—so close now to the bridge, 
and clutching at the supports with dead 
trees, whose limbs caught and snapped off 
like iron fingers, he thought the river must 
be ready to break over the long, low bank 
on his own side above the bridge. Thin it 
wud rush in behint the thracks. 

Just a little beyant him the thrack curved 
around a bluff, and as they wurrked up to 
it slowly distributing the gravel, O’Connor 
saw small streams coursing into the dead 
pools formed by the rain. This was inside 
the thracks. 

“Well, the banks above are overflowed,” 
he thought. But nothing cud be done 
about that, and he gave the high sign to 
move up to the trestle approaching the 
bridge where he cud set the carpenters at 
wurrk strengthening the weak places. 

Suddenly O’Connor standing alone on the 
first car threw back his head—on the 
insthant he smelled danger as if suffocating 
with burning sulphur. It was the prisinti- 
mint. 

Hissing and spitting and slipping around 
the curve at the bluff, a big black loco- 
motive towered almost above him, and he 
unloaded into the ditch alongside where the 
wather, shallow as it was, covered him for 
an insthant. : 

The morning passenger had come through 
over the bridge, but they were running with 
great caution and only the rear car av the 
wurrk thrain was derailed, still held by the 
coupling, but with wan end sticking out 
over the ditch. 

Wan man jumped straight for O’Connor 
from the gang in the second car and helped 
him stumbling and dazed, up to the thrack, 
which was raised only four or five feet at 
this spot. 

The wather was beginning to pour around 
the bluff in a stream that rose higher and 
higher in little waves; with the dirt crumb- 
ling into it; it was the rise following the 
morning’s rain which fell as if the clouds 
had burst. 

O’Connor found he cud not raise his 
right arm, but he gave little heed toa broken 
bone. As he got over the shock av the fall, 
his fighting spirit rose again, for his ould 
inimy was on his own back now and wud 
ride him to the death unless shaken off in 
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a few minutes. That was all the time the 
inimy gave O’Connor. . . 

He gave wan glance and nod to the man 
who had helped him up; it was O’Lung 
whom he had not even noticed among the 
gang av laborers. For some reason it gave 
him another mighty push upward. 

The thrain which had run him down did 
not have many passengers, but all av thim 
were either hanging out av the windys and 
platfoorms, fearful av the flood, which, 
afther threatening thim across the bridge 
now seemed to be pursuing the thrain 
alongside. 

O’Connor paid little attintion to them. 
The first thing to do was to drive out the 
pin which held the derailed car and heave 
it into the ditch. But the link was twisted 
and the pin bent; the car held on to the 
other like a drowning man. 

“Then we must abandon the passenger,” 
said O’Connor. “Bring your passengers 
forward,” he yelled to the conductor through 
the walls av rain. “We will cut off the 
wurrk thrain ahead av the wrecked car and 
load them onto that. The flood is afther 
us—” 

O’Lung stud in front av him with both 
hands flung out. O’Connor saw the base 
av the bluff crumble and a great wave of 
muddy wather and trash, that moved the 
very boulders, shoot through into the basin 
which spread back toward the higher ground 
av the yards. Upstream in the hills the 
clouds had burst in earnest. 

The flood hissed alongside, lapped at the 
rails; they were standing in wather. Be- 
wildered and blinded by the rain, the twinty 
or thirty passengers came stampeding across 
the tender into the cab, and were thrown 
like ties onto the wurrk thrain—the derailed 
car swinging dangerously as they crossed. 

In a moment O’Connor was at the head 
ind, O’Lung taking the place av his broken 
right arm. He found his ingineer and 
fireman sitting on the steps and watching 
the flood face to face. It seemed to have 
thrown a spell over thim. 

“We're going to drown out here to-day,”’ 
said the ingineer, his face as blank as an 
owl’s. That was all the answer O’Connor 
got from him, and in a quick fear he glanced 
into the fire-box. The wave had risen above 
the grates; the ingine was dead. 

But for the time the flood had spent itself 
in that wan rush and was at a standstill. 
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“There will be more av them, soon,” 
thought O’Connor. 

“Make a false bottom in the fire-box av 
those ties on the tinder!’ O’Connor shouted, 
and shook life into them. ‘Use oil, waste— 
kindle a fire on top av it. Quick—for life—”’ 
and he cursed them from the day they were 
born. 

They fell to the job, at the spur av hope— 
wurrking like divils—now in a few minutes 
they cud beat the flood. They began talking 
again as they wurrked. 

“We'll bate it,” says O’Lung. “I wurrked 
in a lumber-camp,” he says. This was the 
first wurrd he had spoken, but O’Connor 
gave him no heed. The lives av half a 
hundred hung about his neck. 

The rain swished through the cab; the 
ingine crew handled the ties like straws. 
O’Connor stud aside gaunt and fearsome 
luking with mud and a bloddy face. 

But O’Lung was not to be put down. 

“We must bate it!’? he yelled in O’Con- 
nor’s ear. “It may reach the fires again. 
But I have wurrked in a lumber-camp.” 

He twisted O’Connor’s broken arm. 
O’Connor struck at him with the other. 
The Chink squeaked like a rat, but he wud 
not let go. 

“To the bridge timbers; Quick!” he 
yelled again; but it was almost like the last 
shrieked prayer ava damned man. It made 
O’Connor shiver; and he went. 

“Throw ’em out,” says O’Lung, as they 
clambered on the cars av timbers; he showed 
they cud spike two or three av the timbers 
together on the cars, and slide thim over- 
board, thin the gang cud ride them and 
spike the heavy wans together with the thin 
wans laid across. 

“It is a raft,” cried O’Connor. “It is a 
raft.” And with a few quick orders sent in 
his men; it was the last battle against his 
inimy. 

It was like a logging-camp. The men 
wurrked, silent at first, and then with yells. 
They heaved overboard the timbers, and 
made the framewurrk av a raft, which the 
slow current av the back wather held close 
against the cars. They made a sport av it. 

“Slave, ye scum av the earth; it is saving 
lives, ye are, my b’ys—and a gineral man- 
ager, and maybe a railroad. We'll bate 
the river yet!”’ shouted O’Connor. 

Some av thim were ducked and others 
pulled thim out to jeer at thim. Many av 
the passengers helped, catching the craze, 
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which all men did who iver wurrked for 
O’Connor. 

The wather came up; all hope av the 
fires was gone; but they said, ‘‘We will bate 
ye,” and shook fists at the flood. 

Only wan fear wud sweep O’Connor like 
a gust av winter wind. 

“Will not so many bear it partly under 
wather,” he thought. “Niver has there 
been such a flood. Who can tell where it 
will go? May the saints preserve Noah—he 
was the only wise wan,” he says. “But my 
passengers may be washed overboard afther 
all; the thrack may sink the cars turn over. 

“T will anchor to the ingine,” he says, 
and returning ahead found the ingine crew 
sitting as before; the fire-box swimming, 
and they under the spell av the mighty 
danger. 

He had them take out the ropes and 
chains from the tool boxes and tie thim 
together. Wan ind was made fast to the 
tinder; the other carried forward. Then 
the raft was moved up—and was prisintly 
anchored. 

“But it will be some under wather with 
so many,” wails O’Connor to himself, 
though laughing and cursing at the men. 
Most av the timbers were in the raft; the 
wather had risen to the beds av the car. 

O’Lung scrambled up beside him. 

“We are the sampan men,” he said. 

“We are divils,’ admitted O’Connor 
proudly. 

‘‘We must have a house on the raft; thin 
it will be the sampan,” says O’Lung. 

“Tt will be a sampan,” said O’Connor. 

O’Lung explained; he made it plain in 
deaf and dumb on his hands; he sang it in 
Chinee, and with a piece of rope and the 
help av the rising wather they dragged the 
beds av two av those cars—which had side 
boards and were small in those days, onto 
the raft and spiked their bottoms to the 
timbers. Then they fastened more timbers 
across the tops av the cars, running from 
wan to the other—and had a house or deck 
to stand on. 

“We are all sampan men,” explains 
O’Connor, when the last soul was aboard, 
and the wather was sweeping through the 
windows av the passenger-coaches to the 
rear. 

“T am learning to breathe like a fish,” 
says O’Connor, and the castaways huddled 
together in wan gray little group. The 
three or four women passengers cowered 








by the canvas curtain torn from the ingine, 
smiled and luked at him in a worshipful way. 

And as for two days he had poured the 
fighting spirit into his men, so at this dark 
hour he cheered the passengers and spoke 
av home and frinds waiting thim beyant 
the flood. 

Prisintly the thrack began to sink in 
places and cars to overturn slowly, and 
disappear. O’Connor had broken all the 
couplings so that they wud not drag down 
the ingine whin this happened. Yet he was 
racked with anxiety that the ingine, too, 
wud plunge into a pit dug by the whirlpools, 
and aither sink the raft or snap the rope 
which held thim at anchor. As the slow 
current overflowed the cars, they floated 
the sampan across the thrack and let it 
swing on the downstream side. 

Gradually cheerfulness left them; then 
hope sank till it only glimpsed like a spark 
in a haunted house. The whirlpools swept 
down more fiercely, tugging at the raft like 
monsters swimming below the surface, and 
they had to wrist themselves from dead 
trees shot at them from the mist. The 
funeral dusk av day, thick with destroying 
deathly shapes, closed about them. 

Nothing was heard but the dirges and 
laughter av the wathers in a hundred differ- 
ent keys. Silence seized them like a mad- 
ness. 

Only wance O’Connor spoke at this time. 

“Why did ye cheat me with a changeling 
shirt?”’ he asked O’Lung. 

“Ve see, I had no way to launder it,” 
answered the other, “and I felt your show 
in the wurrld was coming on, and it will not 
do to discourage opportunity by wearing 
a hickory shirt in her prisince,” so much he 
makes plain in his pijin language, “‘so I 
bought another with the dollar ye gave me.” 

O’Connor thought: “I gave ye the dollar 
to banquet on.” “What have ye eaten?” 
he asked. 

The Chinaman did not answer and the 
other talked to himself. 

“It was only a homeopathic dose av rice 
for aich day. Ye starved yoursilf that— 
oh, well—O’Connor, ye man avy drunkenness 
and debt and suspicion—ye deserve to 
drown alone and frindless—though it was 
not predicted ye wud drown in wather— 
because, O’Connor, ye do not know how 
to trust a friend.” 

O’Lung only grinned; little he cared for 
the danger sitting beside O’Connor, who 
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seemed staring at something in the dusk, 
face to face. 

There was silence again; then a whisper, 
rising to a little screech from a passenger. 

“Luk,” he said, “the smoke stack has 
tilted; the ingine will dive into a pit. We 
must cast off and be swept away. God 
save us!” 

O’Connor rose quietly and stud by the 
rope with an ax in his hand. The ingine 
shuk itself a little under wather, the stack 
tilted a little further, then stood still. 

“Tt is all over; we are lost men,” reflects 
O’Connor, thinking av the wild whirling 
ocean behint him. “Now we will be off 
on a pleasant voyage,” he says aloud, ‘‘and 
will make a landing below the basin. It 
is nothing to men who have baten the 
flood.” 

“We are not flying-fish, ye great liar,’ he 
tells himself again. ‘‘God save us!” 

It was only a matther av minutes till the 
thrack which the weight av the ingine had 
held till then, wud cave in. And then— 

They watched and waited, stiff and star- 
ing as men stricken where they crouched, 
on a pest ship. I have read av thim. 

“Tt will bate me,’’ was O’Connor’s last 
low wurrd to O’Lung, who grinned back 
satisfied. He had only wan dose av rice a 
day to lose, and he was taking his frind 
along with him. 

Then a long red glow rose in the mist; it 
was not a sudden flash, but like some con- 
flagration rolling among the hills; then to 
the clouds which caught fire and whipped 
out along the wind in tattered streamers. 
The air about them was rose-colored; the 
rain bursting on them in jewel lights. They 
stared into each other’s faces like dreamers. 
Then darkness smote them, wiped out their 
faces, left them unfeeling, blind, invisible. 

The air thudded against them, stunned 
them. They struggled as if in the whirl- 
pools av the flood. Then the shock passed, 
and the air still rocking sent out a roar that 
crossed and recrossed the river, shivering 
among the hills, and dying away among the 
clouds that hung low like the smoke av 
volcano. 

©’Connor alone stud on that raft, with 
O’Lung houlding to his coat; the others 
were on their faces or knees. 

O’Lung squeaked like a rat; nothing cud 
rattle him, for they get used to iverything 
in China. 

“Ve have bate it,” he said. And for the 
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first time in hours past O’Connor remim- 
bered the giniral manager. 

But no one moved or spoke; for minutes 
they waited. Suddenly as night was closing 
down they noticed the stack rising out av 
the flood; thin the cab, and the wheels, 
foot by foot. In an hour they touched 
bottom and the lanterns were lit under the 
tarpaulin. 

O’Connor spoke in a strong cheerful 
voice. “Faith, we are sticks av dynamite, 
we sampan men, but the little giniral man- 
ager is an earthquake and he has torn out 
the heart av the flood. Ah-h, passengers, 
this was only play for the b’ys and me; 
ye shud see us at wurrk.” 

But he used up all that was left av his 
ammunition in this last volley, and for two 
days afther cud not brag above a whisper, 
which is misery to an O’Connor. But it 
was not nicessary to say more; the men 
shuk his uninjured hand with tears in their 
eyes, which nobody minded for it was dark. 
And the women kissed him. 

“Curse the darrk,” thought O’Connor, 
‘Gf the widdy cud only see me now,” which 
proved that all the time he had been thinking 
av her. 

He tould thim it was O’Lung’s idea, and 
they praised him too. Then they started 
for the yarrds, by the light of the lanterns, 
for the basin was impty except for the pools. 
It was a terrible journey in the mud and 
rain, but as the current there had been slow 
the thrack had not been washed away in 
many places though it had sunk iverywhere. 

But that has little to do with the story 
as ’twas tould to me. 

The town of Barlow woke up to welcome 
the castaways, who had been given up for 
lost, but they cud nayther see nor hear nor 
feel, which was as well for the bashfulness 
of Widdy Flannagan. 


Next morning the widdy sat in her 
parlor, and in the room beyant was O’Lung 
and O’Connor, the latter with his arrm 
dressed up by the coompany docthor and 
both sleeping the sleep av dead men. 

She wud have them taken nowhere else. 

’Twas a cheerful, dainty room, and the 
widdy rocked back and forth in a chair— 
niver was there a more cozy sight for a 
castaway, but O’Connor was asleep. 

“Faith, the Chink has the snore av a 
white man,” says the widdy, listening. 
“Little I thought,” and she threw up her 
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hands, “that a haythen and him a counter- 
feit laundryman, shud iver be welcome here. 
Still, he wurrked a miracle in the shirt av 
his frind—it luked like new. 

“But haythen or not, he is the frind av 
my frind, and so thrue am I to anywan who 
is a frind, that whativer company he keeps 
may find the door open. 

“Q’Connor,” she whimpers, “O’Connor, 
how cud ye turn to him for frindship whin 
ye knew I was alone in the wurrld and 
doted on ye. And whin I heard av ye out 
in the dangerous flood the heart av me broke 
intirely because I had not made it plain that 
I was not indifferent.” 

She rose from the rocker and was driven 
about the room by remorse. 

“T will marry ye, O’Connor,” she says 
thin determinedly. She tuk up a shirt- 
waist she had worn the avening befoore 
and turned it entirely around. It was 
stained with mud from the river and there 
was the print of a larrge left hand betwane 
the shoulders. 

“Sure, I am glad it was so dark near the 
station whin I bid him welcome,” she 
blushed. ‘I wonder,’? and the red _ hair 
glowed like a danger lamp, “I wonder did 
any of those bould hussies on the raft kiss 
O’Connor. 

“T will marry him,” she said again, and 
smiled with a low wink, for she come of a 
crafty race. ‘But I will first make him pay 
for choosing a frind befoore me. 

“He shall wait months. I shall play with 
this great mouse av a man—in all this time 
he will niver suspect that I wud wipe my 
feet on him.” 

A voice like a roar av a bear came through 
the wall av the room: 

“Bridget—Bridget Flannagan,” it came 
fit to tear off the plaster. 

She listened, she clasped her hands to- 
gether with a wistful smile. 

“°Tis his voice,” she whispered, ‘what a 
tenderness it has with my name.” 

“Bridget, are ye deaf,” roared the voice 
again, and she opened the smallest crack 
av the door to answer softly: 

*Q’Connor.” 

“Will ye marry me?” he roars in a terrible 
rage at being kept awake, for the question 
disturbed his sleep. 

“Vis, O’Connor,” she replied, and with 
a kind av sigh he was asleep before she cud 
take another breath. 

The widdy tiptoed back to the chair and 











began rocking slowly with her hands in her 
lap. 

“?Tis a great nurse I am for a wounded 
man,” she said. ‘“ ‘Will ye?’ he requists; 
‘Vis,’ I answer, with hisitation. ‘It is like 
medicine and the hisitation proticts my 
modesty. *Tis long engagements play the 
divil with hearts and tempers.” 

The giniral manager came to call on 
O’Connor, having crossed in a boat, but 
Mrs. Flannagan protested it was cruelty 
to wake him. 

“Rouse him, drag him out,” says the 
little man. His hair was matted, his clothes 
slimy, and his eyes burned red. The widdy 
cud only shudder and obey this divil out 
av the flood, and stud aside from the door. 

At the first call av his voice O’Connor 
rose and came toward him. 

“Go finish the great job ye begun,” said 
the manager. ‘Boss the construction bosses 
—keep on the backs av the thrained men; 
open the line, for the debris floated into the 
basin, and the bridge has held against the 
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wather. Remimber ye are on duty for the 


whole company; it is your show. I have not 
slept for three nights,’ and in his muddy 
clothes he lay down across the bed fast 
asleep. 

O’Connor called for his own clothes, 
which were handed in to him dry and 
clean; it was so with O’Lung’s too. 

Then the manager’s man drank a cup av 
coffee, kissed the widdy and walked out— 
on the job. 

“Sure, tis little ceremony the great min 
require,” murmured she, touching her lips. 
“The manager thought little av the poor 
broken arrm. But, thin, it is only the brain 
O’Connor uses. 

“And there O’Lung follows afther. Bless 
his heart. Whin I marry O’Connor to- 
morry, the pagan shall have the laundry 
business. 

“To-morry,” she says, “for O’Connor 
roars now that he too is a sampan man. 
And it wud be dangerous to thrifle with 
him.” 





The Meadow-Lark 


By HERBERT HERON 


O hush! 


O hark! 


’Tis the meadow-lark: 
He speedeth the morning star. 

His voice is clear 

As a bell that’s near, 


And sweet as a bell that’s far, 
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EAR CREEK butte rises from the 
elevated table-land of eastern Ore- 
gon to the height of about five or 
six thousand feet above the sea- 
level. It is near the geographical 

center of Oregon, twenty-five miles south of 
Prineville, the county-seat of Crook county, 
and about forty miles east of the Cascade 
Range of mountains. It seems to be a geo- 
logically admitted fact that the fracture-line 
of the Cascade Range of mountains gave 
vent to the most stupendous flow of lava 
of which trace is to be found anywhere. 
The high table-lands of eastern Oregon and 
Washington are great lava-fields varying 
from a few hundred feet to four thousand 
feet in depth. The Des Chutes, the John Day 
and other rivers have worn and carved for 
themselves, through this lava-field, vast 
cafions, in some places reaching a depth of 
two thousand feet, presenting features al- 
most as startling as the Grand Cajion of the 
Colorado. 

The Des Chutes river rises on the eastern 
slope of Crater Lake mountain and the 
Three Sisters and flows northerly, parallel 
with the Cascade Range, to the Columbia, 
for more than two hundred miles through 
a canon of remarkable depth and grandeur. 
This deep gorge lies between the Bear Creek 
butte and thé Cascades and by its inter- 
vening depth adds the appearance of greater 
altitude to the latter. Bear Creek butte, 
like the greater part of eastern Oregon, is 
without timber except a scraggy growth of 
juniper with here and there a cluster of 
inferior pine and fir. From its summit is 
obtained one of the most extensive views to 
be found on the Pacific Coast—a bird’s-eye 
view of central Oregon and a part of Wash- 
ington, comprising an area as large as all 
New England. This may sound like an 
exaggeration to those who are not familiar 
with that rarity and clearness of atmosphere 
that pertains to the high altitudes of the 
mountainous West; but a visit will dispel 
all doubt, if made at the proper season of 
the year—the early spring, or after the first 
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rains in the fall. The grand snow-capped 
Cascades to the west, northwest and south- 
west; the grass-covered hills extending as 
far as the eye can reach toward the north; 
wooded mountains to the northeast; sage 
plains to the east and the great uneven ex- 
panse formerly known as the great Oregon 
desert, stretching away toward the south 
and southeast, make up a view well worth 
the time and trouble required to obtain it. 

In an early winter month, in the 
evening I stood on the summit of the butte 
alone. The air whistled fresh and keen 
through the clumps of gnarled and stunted 
juniper that adorn the brow of this moun- 
tain of the plain. The sky was clear and 
the air pure and bracing, which together 
with the great altitude gave splendid sweep 
of vision. Far to the north I could see the 
high-rolling prairies of Crook and Wasco 
counties. At my feet a slight depression 
marked the beginning of one of the many 
gulches that cut and scar the face of the 
mountain. These gulches are generally 
deep, their walls are of basalt and in many 
places almost vertical, and down these 
channels the rush of waters during freshets 
wakes the echoes of many a hidden cavern. 
In the springtime these streams become 
swollen by warm rains and the melting of 
the snow and go rushing and roaring down 
the mountain side to join the Des Chutes to 
the west, the Ocheco and Crooked rivers 
to the north, or are swallowed up and lost 
in the desert plains to the south and south- 
east. 

At the foot of the mountain the country 
spreads out in a comparatively level table- 
land, fifteen or twenty miles in width, 
covered with sagebrush, bunch-grass and 
occasional clumps of juniper. Consider- 
able areas of excellent soil are found on this 
table-land which are rapidly coming under 
the control of thrifty farmers; the houses, 
the barns and cultivated spots are com- 
mencing to dot the plain. When some 
scheme of irrigation shail be perfected for 
this section, the term “desert” will cease to 
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be applied to it and it will be made to blos- 
som as the rose, for it possesses the soil and 
climate and only needs thrift, energy and 
water to make it a rich country. Stock- 
raising has been a chief occupation of the 
sturdy plainsman for many years, but now 
that its adaptability to agriculture has been 
demonstrated the farmer is making his 
appearance and all kinds of railroad facili- 
ties are promised. The climate, though 
more rigorous in the winters than it is in 
the lower valleys, is wonderfully healthful 
and no great amount of feeding of stock is 
required. 

To the north from our elevated stand may 
be seen portions of the Ocheco valley, a 
thousand feet lower than the table-land 
referred to, and though not very large is 
one of the most fruitful in eastern Oregon. 
This valley is about forty miles in length 
from east to west and varies in width from 
one to five miles. Prineville is the county- 
seat of Crook county and is situated in this 
valley at the junction of the Ocheco and 
Crooked rivers, which after joining their 
waters, flow on westerly to the Des Chutes. 
It is the base of supplies for a large portion 
of central eastern Oregon and presents an 
appearance of that enterprise which in the 
early days of the settlement of the Pacific 
Coast characterized pioneer communities. 
The settlement of this valley has been rapid 
and has fully justified the hopes of its enter- 
prising people. Fruit, grain and vegetables 
of great variety and excellent quality are 
produced in abundance, and wool, beef and 
hides make up a large element of profitable 
trade. The scenery is varied and pictur- 
esque, the water is abundant and of an 
excellent quality and the streams are filled 
with trout. The mountains to the northeast 
are fairly well timbered, while the table- 
lands and plains in other directions supply 
large quantities of juniper timber, which 
is excellent for fencing and firewood. 

These plains, covered everywhere with 
the succulent bunch-grass, have long been 
noted for the quantity and excellence of the 
herds of beef that are yearly fattened there. 
What has been said of this valley is equally 
true of many other valleys of greater or less 
extent, occupying deep depressions in this 
old lava-field. Nearly all these valleys are 
bounded with rim-rocks of dark basalt, 
almost vertical and in many places hundreds 
of feet in height, but having once climbed 
out of these depressions, one finds himself 
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often on a broad level prairie stretching 
out for miles and miles and only awaiting 
the aid of the government or of private 
capital to provide irrigation and facilities 
for transportation. Where cultivation has 
been attempted, success has followed. Fine 
orchards may be found in many places 
bearing fruit abundantly and of fine quality. 
The high-rolling prairies that stretch away 
toward the Columbia are noted for the 
quantity and quality of cereals produced. 
The Des Chutes gorge with its battlements 
of basalt can be traced for many miles as 
it winds its sinuous course along the base of 
the Cascades, whose waters are inch by 
inch cutting deeper and deeper into the floor 
of this great lava-field. From this promi- 
nent viewpoint we can see an immense area 
of country that once was an inland sea, after 
the Cascades were raised above the waters 
of the ocean, which gradually became a 
great lake or succession of lakes of fresh 
water with numerous islands projecting 
above its surface, the erosion from which 
built up the soils that are now being utilized 
by the farmer and the stockman. 

This immense region is rich in fossils that 
tell its history perhaps hundreds of thou- 
sands of years ago. Professor Condon, the 
pioneer scientist, has collected, classified and 
preserved from this great lake region one 
of the finest geological histories that can 
be found in any of the great institutions of 
learning in the land. In his book entitled, 
The Two Islands, he has preserved for 
us only a fragment of his lifework, but 
enough to endear him to all students and to 
all lovers of Oregon. To one who has 
studied this geological history the view 
which is obtained from Bear Creek butte is 
an inspiration. To stand here and recon- 
struct in imagination the great sea that once 
covered all this region, see the high points 
as islands, and again people them with the 
unique life that once existed here, is better 
than any human device for the entertain- 
ment of man. If the reader has never 
looked over the recovered specimens of that 
wonderful life, I would advise him to lose 
no time in visiting the great Condon col- 
lection at the University of Oregon. 

Turning toward the south and southeast, 
a variety is added to this great entertain- 
ment. In this direction the view is unob- 
structed in places for more than one hundred 
miles. Directly below, clothed in its ever- 
present garb of somber sage, with here and 




















there dark piles of basalt rearing fantastic 
forms above the plain, lies the great Oregon 
desert, where for mile upon mile no surface- 
water can be found. Like other portions 
of this great region, however, the term 
desert will in time disappear. Man will 
find some method of irrigation and then 
this too will be made to blossom, for it has 
the climate and soil and is no more desert 
than many of the great plains of the middle 
West. The desert as it appears to us in 
the shade of the evening has a peculiar 
interest. There you see spots dotting its 
surface, bright and shining in the semblance 
of lakes. Long lines cut a sinuous tracery 
across the plain and seem to be fringed 
with brushwood and to mark the site of 
watercourses. At times, meadows, farm- 
houses and even villages appear to the 
observer, who realizes that this is all mirage. 

Many adventurous spirits have already 
established themselves on this great range 
and gathered about them herds of cattle, 
horses and sheep, and have ‘erected wind- 
mills that pump the water from never-failing 
wells. The section of which I am now 
treating is reckoned one of the best winter 
ranges of eastern Oregon. Railroads and 
water will fully reclaim it. The Chinook 
winds can always be depended on to keep 
the snow in reasonable bounds. There are 
some very interesting things to be found on 
this broad plain: ice-caves, volcanic pinna- 
cles, old river-beds, fossil-beds and many 
other intensely interesting objects that can- 
not be touched upon here. 

From this elevated stand can be seen 
Wagontire mountain, where are the last of 
the mountain sheep to be found in Oregon. 
They were once plentiful, but like the buffalo 
and antelope, will soon be only a memory. 
I have seen on this plain hundreds of ante- 
lope, but such a pleasure could not be 
enjoyed now. The laws to protect the game 
that used to be so plentiful and free, came 
only after annihilation had been almost 
completed. In the distance can be seen the 
bluff rim-rock that bounds Silver Lake and 
Summer Lake valleys on the south and west 
and separates Goose Lake valley from the 
Chewaucan valley. These mountains so 
seen are covered with a plentiful growth of 
pine, fir and cedar. 

To the southwest, clear and distinct, 
though very distant, shining like a polished 
steel point against a clear sky, Mount Shasta 
proclaims herself. Turning now to the west, 
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the Cascade Range presents a_ sublime 
picture. A sweeping glance along its line 
of snowy peaks gives one a startling con- 
sciousness of having before him one of the 
grandest and most comprehensive views to 
be found on the coast. From Rainier to 
Shasta the view extends and embraces a 
dozen prominent and eternally snow-clad 
summits. Commencing at the south and 
naming them in their order, they are: 
Shasta, 14,444 feet; McLaughlin, 9,115 feet; 
Thielson, Diamond Peak and the Three 
Sisters, each exceeding 9,000 feet; Hood, 
11,225 feet; St. Helens, 9,750; Rainier, 
14,440, and many other mountains towering 
into the blue vault and crested with snow. 
The jutting crags encircling Crater Lake are 
visible and mark the last vent for the escape 
of the stupendous forces that raised this 
great mountain chain above the waters of 
the ocean. The Three Sisters and Mount 
Jefferson are nearest to us, and stand out in 
such bold relief, so startlingly majestic, that 
we cannot wonder that the simple natives 
used to worshipthem. The Des Chutes gorge 
lying between our lofty stand and these 
snowy peaks makes them doubly prominent. 
On the wings of the evening came a messen- 
ger from the goddess of snow, who for thou- 
sands of years has reigned supreme among 
the crags and peaks of continuous winter. 
Softly and silently, like the approach of 
night, this messenger neared until its trophy 
was at my feet; then without sound or touch 
it passed on, leaving me to contemplation. 
The eastern slope of the gigantic range 
before me covered with forests of pine and 
fir, inhabited with wild beasts, acknowledged 
the coming of the sable goddess and donned 
a robe of darker hue. A deeper gloom 
settled over valley and gorge, the atmosphere 
became crisp and chill, and as the shadows 
pursued each other over the plain far below, 
the mirage of the desert took unto itself 
wings and flew away. The colors of the 
mountain, plain and desert that make up 
the beauty of the midday landscape seemed 
to dissolve under the touch of the shadows, 
and left a broad panorama of somber hue 
and uncertain extent. The snow peaks 
from Washington to California acknowledged 
the last salute of the expiring king and for a 
brief space returned it in crimson and gold; 
then as the color died away from them 
and the stars came out one by one, the peaks 
that a few minutes before were shining like 
polished metal retired into the night. 
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Stock-breeder and Author || opportunity for women as well as 

Nellie C. Upham | men. This is the first of a series 

Gold-miner | of articles dealing with the finan- 

Eva Moore | cial successes of women who have 
Fruit-grower and Poultry-breeder proved the foregoing assertion 











HAT women are doing in the West might be told in one word—every- 
thing. And, like talking of a hundred million dollars to the man on a 
salary of ten dollars a week, it would mean nothing at all. 
To bring the answer within bounds of comprehension it is necessary 
to cite concrete examples. And before doing this, one must eliminate 
certain lines of work in which women are engaged from coast to coast and from border to 
border of the United States. The woman in business, the professional woman, the woman in 
philanthropic and civic work is common everywhere. But the West, with its abundant and 
varied natural resources, its youth and its promises, appeals to the imagination of women 
as of men and offers them the same diverse and tempting opportunities. 

Someone, sometime, somewhere has said that into affairs of finance to-day men put the 
time and thought once expended upon the selection of lace ruffles, silk hose and satin small- 
clothes. And it is no less true that since women have chosen to take a farther view of life 
than that glimpsed through the haze of the kitchen stove or the frame of a nursery window, 
the same qualities necessary to the management of a household have made for success in 
fields of wider, if not greater endeavor. In the air of the West is a subtle and potent 
essence which creates in the soul of man the spirit to dare and do. Men and women are 
pretty much alike, though each resents the accusation, and that women are influenced no 
less than men by the elixir of the West this series of sketches bears witness. 
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Mrs. Tully and her Titian-tinted Arab, Mahruss, valued 
at $11,000 


Eleanor Gates Tully, Horse-breeder 

HUS reads a certain page in ‘The 
| Biography of a Prairie Girl,” a page 
from the childhood of Eleanor Gates Tully, 
who to-day owns a stud of Arabian horses 
and some miles of a misty blue cajion in the 
Santa Cruz mountains: 





The little girl had been standing by 
and had heard the conversation. She suddenly 
started for the house and when she came flying 
back a moment later she had her tin savings 
bank grasped tightly in one fist. Stopping in 
front of the scout she held it out to him. 

“Eagle Eye” she panted, ‘tell Black Cloud 
I’ll give him all this for the sick horse—two 
whole dollars.” 

Again the half-breed turned to the glowering 
Indian. But this time the evil, dusky face 
lighted, and after consulting with the other 
Indians he took the bank from Eagle Eye and 
turned out and counted its contents. 

“He thanks the white papoose” said Eagle 
ES. Eye, returning the empty bank to the little girl, 
“and the pony is yours.” 
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Shrieks of laughter from behind the barn 

‘ ; following strange, rapid thumps upon the bare 
ground, led the three big brothers in that direc- 

tion one May morning, and on turning the cor- 

ner they found the little girl leaning convulsively 

against the old straw stack for support, while in 
| front of her, blinded by a big red handkerchief 
and with a long bolster full of hay across her 
dappled withers was the blue mare, making stiff 
wild plunges into the air, with arched back and 








head held low. For the little girl was 
breaking her to ride. 

It was the little girl who broke the 
horses on the farm to ride. She 
played with them as colts, and with her 
light weight mounted them long before 
they were old enough to carry anyone 
heavier, and yet were too old to be 
sway-backed. She tried them first as 
they stood tied in their stalls, crawling 
carefully upon them from the manger. 
Later she rode them at a walk up 
and down the reservation road. 

She had learned the First Reader of 
the saddle on the St. Bernard’s wide, 
slipping back. The pinto had been the 
Second, and she had then passed rap- 
idly to the graduation class of frisky 
calves and lean darting shoats. Now 
for two years (and the little girl was 
eight and a half) all the horses sold at 
the reservation by the big brothers had 
been of her training, and the troopers 
vowed that no gentler, better mounts 
had ever been in the service. Her 
mother viewed the  colt-breaking 
tremblingly and the big brothers de- 
clared that the little girl would be buried some 
day with a broken neck. But the little 
girl said nothing and continued her riding 
fearlessly, knowing that love, even with horses, 
makes all things easy—except the breaking of 
the blue mare 





A lot of things had to happen after she 


bought for two dollars that old blue mare, 
which the Indian stole from her again one 
day and which caused the old chief’s death 
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A new arrival at El Rancho de las Rosas—a 
pure-bred Arab colt 
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E] Rancho de las Rosas, in the Santa Cruz Mountains, Mrs. Tully’s California home, where her 
experiments in fancy stock-breeding are conducte 


because of a trick the little girl had taught 
her, and before she could place at the head 
of her stud a horse valued at $11,000— 
Mahruss, whose lineage can be traced back 
for over 3,500 years to one of the five mares 
of a famous sheik, from which all Arab 
thoroughbreds are descended. 

She had to grow up and go to school, and 
then to college, and learn to write short 
stories and books and plays, and sell a lot of 
them and hoard the money they brought. 
But she did these things with a will, for she 
loves horses better than anything in the world. 

When she comes to El Rancho de las 
Rosas in the misty blue cafion of the Santa 
Cruz mountains, it plays havoc with her 
literary work. She shuts herself up in a 
little study separated by a brook from El 
Recreo, the wee ranch-house that clings to 
the wooded hillside, and separated by a con- 
siderable distance from the stables. Here 
she tries to write, but at a sound from the 
stables away goes her pencil, and presently 
those in the house see a glint of sun on a 
satin coat of the tint of hair on a Titian 
beauty—and down the cafion goes Mahruss 
with Mrs. Tully on his back, and away, 
away on the mountain road toward the big 
redwoods and the sea, or to the east where 
the hills open their arms wide to the valley 
of the Santa Clara. 

It is on these long rides that Mrs. Tully 
sketches in her mind the outlines of stories 
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and plays, and when she has them all clear 
and is ready to write, she rides back to El 
Recreo—packs her trunk and goes to New 
York. 

She leaves the horses in charge of one of 
the three big brothers, who carries out her 
instructions in the management of the stud. 
For several years now they have been breed- 
ing the Arabians to native thoroughbreds by 
way of experiment, to infuse into the Ameri- 
can blood those qualities of size, endurance, 
action, gameness and longevity that have 
been sacrificed to the one quality of speed. 
It is from the Arab that the modern race- 
horse has been bred, but in breeding through 
the years for speed alone the horse has 
become so changed in form, nature and abil- 
ity as to seem of different stock. To give 
back to the American horse the qualities he 
has lost is one of the aims of Mrs. Tully. 

Her interest in Arabs is conspicuous from 
the fact that no other American woman has 
a stud of the desert breed. In England two 
of the great breeders are women—Lady 
Anne Blunt and the Hon. Miss Dillon. The 
former has two studs, one in England and 
one in Cairo. But in America the breeding 
of Arabs has heretofore interested only men. 

Mrs. Tully secured her first horses from 
the stables of Homer Davenport, like herself 
better known as a writer—he is also a car- 
toonist—than as a horse-breeder. One of 
these horses, Obeyran I, is of the few res- 
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Mrs. Tully on Obeyran I, one of the Arabs rescued from 


Bedouins at Chicago 


cued from the fanatic love of the Bedouins, 
which came so near proving the destruction 
of the entire importation of Arab horses 
brought to Chicago for the World’s Fair. 
By special permission of the Sultan of Tur- 
key, twenty-eight Arab thoroughbreds were 
sent here for exhibition, with the express 
understanding that at the close of the fair 
every one was to be returned to the desert, 
alive or dead. This because of the perfect 





3) breeding and rarity of the animals 
selected. 

The men who financed the ex- 
hibit became so involved that they 
could not pay the cost of the im- 
portation and exhibition of the 
horses, which were consequently 
seized for debt and were to be 
sold at auction. The Bedouins in 
charge of the horses, horrified at 
the thought of their passing into 
the hands of unbelievers, on the 
night previous to the auction 
entered the stables, cut the throats 
of five of the horses and burned 
nine others. Of the remaining 
fourteen, nearly all were sent to 
England. Obeyran I was one of 
three left in the United States, and 
he it was that bore the Princess 
Eulalia of Spain in the procession 
on the day when she received 
special honors at Chicago. The 
horse is now thirty years old, but 
under the saddle he has all the spirit and fire 
of a youngster. 

So enthusiastic is Mrs. Tully over the 
success of her stud that she is bending all her 
energies in the hope of making a trip to the 
Arabian desert to make some selections of 
her own, her intention being eventually to 
breed only the pure Arab strain. 

The Arabs have thrived in the climate of 
California past her highest hopes, those bred 


the 





Writing is not Mrs, Tully’s favorite pastime on the ranch 
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on El Rancho de las Rosas showing un- 
common development for their years. Be- 
cause of this Mrs. Tully lives cooped in a 
New York apartment a part of each year 
writing with all her might that she may the 
more quickly earn the money to go to Arabia 
for more stock to increase her stud. 

Of course she has her literary ambitions. 
She has before her an ideal which she hopes 
one day to realize, but after that—well, now 
and then in the solitudes of the Santa Cruz 
mountains she lays her head close to Mah- 
russ’ Titian-tinted shoulder and whispers 
secrets about the future. 
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Nellie C. Upham, Gold-miner 


ELLIE C. UPHAM is the general 
manager of the Gold Divide Mining, 
Milling and Tunnel Company of Monte- 
zuma, Colorado, with a capital of $2,000,000. 
For five years Mrs. Upham has been a 
conspicuous figure as the only woman dele- 
gate to the American Mining Congress, 
where she has represented the District of 
Columbia. 

“T didn’t exactly choose a_ business 
career” says Mrs. Upham. “In a way I 
was forced into it. I had invested some 
money in mines in Colorado and 
that led me to make a study of min- 
ing. Then gradually I realized that 
I could find no one better fitted to 
look after the properties in which I 
was interested than myself, so I 
left my home in Washington and 
undertook the active management 
of the company.” 

Mrs. Upham’s husband is a 
physician in Washington and they 
maintain a home there which Mrs. 
Upham visits when business per- 
mits. Being naturally domestic in 
her tastes, Mrs. Upham may be 
excused if now and then, in her 
shanty at the mine with a snow- 
storm raging, she wonders a little 
at herself for sacrificing the comforts 
of her Washington home; but she 
has grit and perseverance, and 
because the directors of the com- 
pany have entrusted her with the 
management of the property, she 
stays with it. 

“The management of a mine”’ says 
Mrs. Upham, “is not so different 





from the management of a household. 
Neither is done successfully unless it is made 
a matter of close study, and to do either 
right one must make sacrifices.” And she 
goes on to tell of driving a seven-mile tunnel 
under the Great Divide as simply as if she 
were discussing a recipe for chocolate cake, 
or the best way to stuff green peppers. 

Mrs. Upham has not developed her com- 
pany’s properties by the methods generally 
adopted in mines in the Montezuma district. 
Others, as a rule, work from the top while 
she has bored down and driven tunnels 
with the intention of working upward by 
stoping, thus-doing away with the problem 
of hoisting the ore. At present there are 
two transportation tunnels under way, from 
which a revenue will be derived from other 
adjacent mines. 

As both gold and silver are found in the 
Gold Divide properties the treatment of the 
ore has presented difficulties which Mrs. 
Upham is called upon to solve, and in 
spite of her avowed domestic tastes the 
solution of such problems furnishes a more 
congenial occupation for her brain than the 
ordering of three meals a day and the 
struggle with the servant question. 

Small, almost diffident in manner, and 
obviously fond of dress, Mrs. Upham is a 




















Mrs. Upham directing work at her company’s mine 
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Mrs. Nellie C. Upham, general manager of the Gold Divide Mining, 
Milling and Tunnel Company of Montezuma, Colorado 


surprising type of business woman. One 
would suspect her of caring more for after- 
noon teas than for attempting great feats 
of engineering, of enjoying a game of bridge 
more than superintending the erection of a 
stamp-mill. But when she begins to talk 
of her work she is serious, direct and very 
businesslike. She has not found it necessary 
to yield an iota of her femininity, for 


instead of finding her sex a handi- 
cap she has found it an advantage 
because of the confidence she has 
inspired in her associates 
When one stops to think of it, 
most of the wildcat mining deals 
have been of the male persuasion. 
Women have yet to qualify as 
mining swindlers. 
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Mrs. Eva Moore 


Fruit-grower and Poultry Expert 


RS. EVA MOORE was born 

on a farm in Minnesota, and 
when she married she went to live 
onaranch in California—a gift from 
her father. As the ranch contained 
but twenty-four acres, she had no 
particular responsibility in the grow- 
ing of cherries and prunes; but born 
to country life in Minnesota, could 
she settle down to indoor life under 
the smiling sky, between the blue 
hills of the Santa Clara valley? 
Indeed not. 

She sent to the East for some 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, wired off 
a chicken yard near the house 
and started what has come to be known 
as the Ivy Green Poultry Farm from the 
clumps of English ivy that flank the 
gate. Mrs. Moore now has a thousand 
birds, which have been declared by poultry 
experts to be the finest yardful of Barred 
Rocks in the country. She has boxes of 
ribbons they have taken, and her sideboard 
and buffet and mantelshelf are filled with 











The Great Divide, under which Mrs. Upham is engineering two transportation tunnels 
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Entrance to Ivy Green Poultry Farm, exhibits from which have outclassed eastern competitors 


cups and trophies of various sorts. From 
time to time, in the hope of improving the 
strain, Mrs. Moore has imported pens of 
birds from the East, often paying $100 for 
a cock and $25 and $50 apiece for hens. 


But time and again when 
these pens were broken, 
she has refilled them with 
her own stock, with as 
good results as if the pens 
had been kept intact. 
In the poultry shows 
exhibits from her own 
stock have outclassed any- 
thing ever brought from 
the East. 

In the beginning Mrs. 
Moore had no technical 
knowledge of poultry. 
She knew the difference 
between a plump hen 
and a poor one, but that 
was about all. She soon 
learned, however, that 
poultry breeding was a 
science, and she set about 
mastering the science. 
She learned by experience, 
not only all the intricacies 
of breeding for points, 


but she interested herself in improving the 
style of chicken houses generally in use, 
inventing a draft-proof house and a method 
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A “Barred Plymouth Rock” prize-winner 
raised by Mrs. Moore 


of keeping little chicks on the perches. 
While Mrs. Moore was giving her atten- 
tion to poultry breeding, Mr. Moore died. 
Mrs. Moore had no children, and this be- 
reavement made it seem as if life held no 


further interest for her. 
Recalling those days of 
bitter sorrow, Mrs. Moore 
says: 

“Tf it had not been for 
the ranch, I think I would 
have lost my mind and 
been taken to an asylum. 
But I had no time to be 
lonely and miserable. 
About that time a filly 
colt came home from a 
famous horse-trainer with 
a bill for $90 for services. 
It was a colt that Mr. 
Moore had wanted me to 
keep for driving, and 
during his illness he had 
had her sent to this great 
trainer. The first time the 
colt was taken out, she 
became frightened at a 
street-car and almost ran 
away. 

“T wanted to cry with 


disappointment, for I feared the colt was 
ruined. Instead of sitting down to cry I 
hitched her to a very heavy wagon. She 
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almost jumped over the other horse 
in an effort to get away, but the 
foreman and I managed to get up 
on the seat and we started out on 
the Alameda, and by means of a 
rope fastened to her foot and 
through a pulley on the seat, such 
as I had seen my father use on his 
stock-farm, I managed to break 
that young mare into a _ perfect 
driving animal. After that I hada 
breaking cart made and_ broke 
many horses which I raised for 
draft and driving use.” 

From that time cares crowded 
in so fast that there was never an 
hour for idle grief, and for nine 
years Mrs. Moore has managed her 
ranch with such success that it is 
one of the most valuable places 














near San Jose. 

First there was the cherry crop to 
be attended to—a never-failing crop of Royal 
Anns, which are always eagerly sought by 
the canneries for maraschino work. There 
were thirty pickers to be hired, mostly men; 
and as Mrs. Moore did not like to boss the 
men she left them to her foreman and her- 
self drove the entire crop of seventeen tons 
to Sunnyvale, a distance of eight miles. For 
two weeks she made two trips a day, starting 
about five o’clock in the dusk of the morning, 
and coming home all the way by starlight. 
Not only did she avoid overseeing the 
pickers, but she knew that the fruit arrived in 
perfect condition. The lightest jar bruises 
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In an emergency Mrs. Moore can drive a reaper or a roller 


the cherries, and few men can resist the 
temptation of whipping up the horses a 
little for the sake of getting through the day’s 
work an hour or two earlier. 

When the crop was away, the trees had 
to be well irrigated, and by this time the 
prune-trees needed attention, and the pick- 
ing and drying of prunes, the harvesting 
of barley and alfalfa, the care of stock and 
the chickens proved too absorbing to leave 
any time for tears. 

With her increasing cares, Mrs. Moore 
found it impossible to give personal attention 
to a thousand chickens, and as this is work 
that can never be trusted to hired 
helpers, she gave an interest in the 
poultry to her foreman to insure 
them proper care while she devoted 
herself to other things. 

Through the years Mrs. Moore 
has developed absolute self-de- 
pendence and independence, yet 
she is retiring in her manner and 
modest regarding her accomplish- 
ment. She hires men to do much 
of her work, but she always fur- 
nishes the brain. In an emergency 
she can drive a roller or a reaper 
as well as any man; and after the 
San Francisco fire, when labor was 
scarce in the country and she 
wanted to have her barn rebuilt 
in time to receive a consignment 
of hay,she worked side by side with 
her carpenter, not only planning the 








A che-ry picker in the Moore orchard 
































Manzanita 











Mrs. Moore delivering cherries at the cannery 


repairs, but helping to tearout the oldplanks worth a 





Manzanita 


By GERTRUDE DIx 


That eats the hollow graveyards and lone 


cement for the floor. This gave her 
experience so that when, not long 
since, she bought ten acres of 
apricots and peaches, she knew 
just how to plan a $900 barn to 
get the most good from it. Before 
the deeds to the new land were 
signed, Mrs. Moore had _ her 
horses on the place, cultivating 
ground which needed it sorely, 
and the very first year’s care of a 
run-down orchard resulted in a 
fine crop, such as the man who sold 
her the place had never known. 

- Brain, brain, and more brain— 
that is what Mrs. Moore gives to 
every part of her ranch work. In 
return she gets silver cups for her 
chickens, fancy prices for her cher- 
ries, a ready demand for her 
prunes. Under her care her land 
has increased in value until it is 
thousand dollars an acre, except 


fastened down with heavy spikes, and putin the cherry orchard. That is worth two 
place the timbers, and mixing the thousand. 


(From England to California.) 


I wandered—long I wandered by the gray devouring sea, 


outstanding towers; 


And all the warm doors inland were cold and closed to me, 
As I lay among the heather with its tiny pallid flowers— 
And heard its ghostly whisper as the mist crept from the sea. 


I wandered—wandered further till a door was opened wide, 
Mid the pines with pale spring candles, where the mountains look between; 
In the grass the creeks ran sweetly; in the blue the wild geese cried, 
On the hill the manzanita stood in dress of gray and green, 
And her wine-red, velvet branches bore the heather glorified— 
All the rosy flowers a-swinging as we brushed her pliant screen, 
All the little bells a-ringing as we stood there side by side. 
































Niagara of the West, with energy enough to move all the traffic and wheels of manufacture in a state 





Power of a Million Horses 


The Great Unharnessed Rogue River of Oregon—Two Miles of Continuous 
Cataract—The State’s Richest Asset 


By DENNIS H. STOVALL 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


HE power of a million horses! It 

may seem incredible, but such is 

the power of the Rogue, the 

West’s wildest river and Oregon’s 

matchless stream. Were the 
Rogue completely harnessed, it would supply 
energy enough to move all the traffic and 
turn all the wheels of manufacture in this 
great northwest state. 

So far as power is concerned, the Rogue 
is the Niagara of the Pacific Coast. There 
are other rivers that have higher falls, other 
unnavigable streams that are larger, but 
there is no other river in all the West that 
maintains such a constant series of rapids 
and cataracts from source to mouth. From 
its source in Crater Lake Park to the sea, 


a distance of two hundred miles, the Rogue 
is One continual cataract, with but a pause 
now and then as its waters widen to cross 
a valley or to gather fresh force for another 
wild leap or rush down a rapid. 

The Rogue cuts a deep and tortuous slit 
through both the Cascade and Coast ranges. 
Its waters leap and dance in the shadow of 
some of the most picturesque scenery on 
the American continent. Much of this wild 
primeval territory, particularly that below 
Grants Pass between Galice and the sea, 
is unexplored. Snow-capped peaks, deep 
gorges, rock-walled cafions characterize 
the Rogue throughout its whole extent. 

At present only about 15,000 horsepower 
is actually developed cn Rogue river, though 
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the completion of the dams and canals now 
under construction will increase the figures 
to 25,000 or more horsepower. There are 
a number of falls or swift rapids on the river 
that will require but little expenditure of 
money and labor to be harnessed. One 
such fall is that of the river near Mount 
Reuben. Here the entire river drops sheer 
twelve feet, with swift rapids immediately 
above and below, developing at least 20,000 
horsepower. 

Competent engineers have taken figures 
in an endeavor to compute the power of 
Rogue river. These figures are amazing in 
their immensity. They prove the old 
Rogue to have the power of one million 
horses. Rogue river is Oregon’s richest 
asset. Wild, untamed and unused as it is, 
the average person, and particularly the 
average citizen who lives near its banks and 
has become accustomed to its turbulence, its 
roar and foaming anger, has but little idea 
of its value. In years to come the old Rogue 
will be harnessed and subdued. Instead of 
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Boulder-bedded gorge of the Upper Rogue 





wasting its mighty energy in its own wild 
phantasies, it will be tamed and made to do 
the hard toil and heavy work of man. It 
will be the means of establishing countless 
factories, manufacturing establishments of 
every sort along its shores. It will move the 
traffic of half the state, light all the cities 
and towns of western and southern Oregon, 
operate the mines, irrigate the fields, harvest 
the crops. 

Here is a brief résumé of the figures made 
by the civil engineers who computed the 
power of the Rogue: 

Horsepower. 


Falls of river at Mount Reuben........... 20,000 
Hell Gate Rapids, below Grants Pass..... - 20,000 
Rapids between Grants Pass and Hell Gate. 40,000 
Taylor Hill Rapids, near Galice.........- 10,000 
(Galice Samide: . 5 os coacis onais 5225s o20 2% GOj000 
Benes Below Sealite. ...2 =. 2224.05. 0s 20,000 
Rapids and cataracts between Galice and 

MRGHPR caine onse= woes he a so og 600,000 
Developed by dams at Grants Pass and 

NGOMAICAU SC chee cae wi eee esis « 25,000 
Rapids between Grants Pass and Gold Hill, 

AOURSINUNE tea eee ene see ae 80,000 
Rapids between Gold Hill and Gold Ray.. 20,000 
Mills Falls and Rogue River Rapids...... 75,000 
Upper Rogue River, undeveloped. ........ 175,000 


This makes a grand total of 1,125,000, 
but to be conservative the extra quarter- 
million is trimmed off, leaving 1,000,000 
horsepower as the amount of energy repre- 
sented in the countless rapids, cataracts and 
falls of the Rogue. Since this power can 
be harnessed and transmitted by electric 
wire to every nook and district, to every 
town, city and settlement, to every orchard 
and farm, mine and mill, and used for every 
conceivable purpose, its influence will be 
tremendous in the development of southern 
Oregon, as well as in adding to the comforts 
and pleasures of life. 

Electric power is proving here, as a con- 
sequence of the enterprises already in oper- 
ation, the ideal power for mining, milling, 
dredging and heavy development work. 
Even in southern Oregon, where timber is 
plentiful and wood fuel abundant, electric 
power is more economical than steam. The 
mines that operate their mills, compressors 
and hoists by steam-power must employ a 
large crew of woodcutters to supply the 
many cords of wood that are consumed daily. 
And this wood is cut from the best timber 
of the claims—timber that is worth several 
dollars per thousand for other and better 
purposes, such as the erection of mine 

















buildings, or for shaft and stope timbers. 
These latter the mines must have, and they 
prove an expensive item when the timber on 
the immediate claims is gone and the stulls 
must be hauled from a distance. The em- 
ployment of electric power saves the timber 
for these better purposes; and it not only 
proves economical, but efficient, positive 
and regular—just a mere touch of the hand 
to a lever and the power is applied in just 
as great or just as small quantity as desired. 

Practically all the towns, cities and mining- 
camps of southern Oregon are already 
lighted and power for many purposes sup- 
plied by Rogue river. Most of this is de- 
rived from the plant of the Rogue River 
Electric Company at Gold Ray. This is 
one of the largest power-plants on the Pacific 
Coast and is a fair example of what capital 
and enterprise can accomplish in developing 
power on the Rogue. This company has 
several hundred miles of power transmission 
lines, running as far north as Greenback, 
northern Josephine county, and as far 
south as Ashland. 

The site selected for the dam of the 
Rogue River Electric Company is a gorge 
of Rogue river between Table Rock and a 





A twenty-foot fall to solid rock that has developed 10,000 horsepower. 
Electric Company at Gold Ray, one of the largest power-plants on the Pacific Coast 











Dam and works of the Rogue Kiver 


shoulder of the Coast mountains at the lower 
end of Rogue River Valley. The bed and 
the shores of the river at this point are 
solid rock, and on this everlasting founda- 
tion the dam, which is of concrete, rock and 
steel, was built. The dam raises the water 
of the river to a height of twenty feet, and 
develops 10,000. About one-half this power 
is being used, this being generated by huge 
steel turbines and taken up by a battery of 
dynamos. The main transmission lines are 
aluminum, with eight-inch insulators. 

The main line of this plant carries 20,000 
volts. When the wire was first strung, six- 
inch insulators were placed, but these were 
found to be too light. Aluminum being 
lighter than copper allows the wires to be 
strung tighter, and there is less sagging and 
less danger of being torn down by heavy 
winds. Though the lines lead through 
mountainous sections, and through densely 
timbered regions, no trouble or delay from 
broken wires has occurred, a wide right of 
way having first been cleared. Only a few 
“Jine-walkers” are required to patrol the 
entire system, and telephone lines and 
stations put every part of the route in close 
touch with the central plant. 
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Besides the gener- 
ating of electricity for 
power distribution, 
the Rogue is also be- 
ing used, and will 
undoubtedly be more 
generally used, to sup- 
ply power pressure for 
hydraulic mining. 
The Golden Drift 
Mining Company, 
which has an im- 
mense dam and plant 
near Grants Pass, has 
demonstrated that 
hydraulic mining can 
be done on a mam- 
moth scale by pump- 
ing or forced power. 
Thus is overcome the 
embarrassment of 
long seasons of idle- 
ness through the sum- 
mer months, waiting 
for rains and water 
enough to supply a 
“‘pipe-head.”’ 

In the construction 
of the Golden Drift 
dam over 4,000,000 


feet of timbers and lumber was used, and 
3,000,000 tons of rock was filled into the 
monster cribs. The fall of the water over the 
crest of the dam is twenty feet, and this de- 
velops 6,000 horsepower. At present four 
turbines are operated, developing 1,200 horse- 
power. The monster pump, which is the heart 
of the plant, is of the five-step centrifugal 
type. Its weight is thirty-five tons and its 
tested maximum pressure is 250 pounds. Its 


capacity is 13,- 
000,000 gallons 
per twenty-four 
hours, or 9,000 
gallons per min- 
ute. This tre- 
mendous volume 
of water is deliv- 
ered through 
1,500 feet of 
twenty-two-inch 
steel pipe, and is 
lifted to a height 
of 170 feet before 
dropping into the 
diggings and 
forking to the 








Power of a Million Horses 





Beauty and utility united. Mills Falls, on the Upper 
Xogue, with 20,000 horsepower hidden 
in a veil of toam 


uninhabited. 





Rapids at Prospect, more than 50,000 horsepower 















































eleven-inch giant 
pipes. With this sys- 
tem from two to four 
giants can be oper- 
ated day and night 
the entire season. 

As previously hint- 
ed, there is a long 
stretch of the Rogue 
between Galice and 
the sea, a stretch of 
fifty-five miles but 
little known to man. 
It is almost as wild 
and uninhabited now 
as it was when the 
red man ruled su- 
preme in the Oregon 
country —a_wilder- 
ness of mountain for- 
ests, grassy plateaux, 
crags and_ peaks. 
The United States 
Government through 
the medium of the 
forest service is now 
building a trail along 
the river through 
this territory, to 
reach the heart of 


the forest reserve. The trail will be pub- 
lic, and will lead to the settlement and 
use of much of the region that is now 


Through this region the waters of the 
Rogue are confined very largely to deep, 
narrow and tortuous cafons. At one point 
the rock-walled banks tower nearly 2,000 
feet above the river, and the waters are 
confined to a channel but twenty feet in 


width. The one 
man who made 
the remarkable 
journey by boat 
through this 
gorge said that 
from down there 
on the black 
waters the sky is 
but a long strip 
of blue far aloft, 
and but little 
sunlight filters 
through, even at 
nognday. Uptill 
ten. o’clock the 
stars are visible. 


































E were a queer lot to be 
together on a desert pros- 


pecting trip like this; 

in disposition, manners, 

education and viewpoint 
each differed from the other; yet there were 
no quarrels, no disagreements, for each man 
knew he only represented one-seventh of 
the total number—which knowledge comes 
to some only through long experience. 

My friend Leffingwell, a quiet, well-built 
man of perhaps forty years, a graduate of 
Harvard, who had seen service in two 
wars and had prospected in South Africa, 
Australia and the Klondike, became, by 
reason of his experience, the leader of the 
party and the keeper of the funds. Jim 
Wallace, a tall, slim, good-natured cattle- 
man from California’s San Joaquin valley, 
had left the home ranch when young and 
struck out for himself. He was still strik- 
ing out and at the age of thirty had not 
yet made even a base-hit with fortune. 
Hermann Alber, a silent, moody German, 
big-hearted and generous withal, had served 
in the German army, run Chinese across the 
Mexican border many times, owned a 
saloon in Tucson—his chief pride—and bore 
the scars of many tough battles. “Kid” 
Brace had been a street gamin, 
newsboy, and general roustabout 
from the streets of Portland, a 
regular city tough he was, and 
though only twenty-two years of 
age, knew more of crimes and 
criminals and could swear more 
fluently than all the rest of us 
together. He cooked for the 





party and by agreement was to i 
receive a seventh share in any 





Here we pitched camp for three long months 
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treasure we could find. Mellen had 
been first-mate of a tramp steamer—he 
was caught in the gold excitement and 
gave up his berth. Judson was a million- 
aire’s son from the East; his father, tired of 
watching his son do nothing but spend 
money, had ordered him to find his own 
living and not to come back until he had 
supported himself for two years. Also 
there was myself. 

How such a lot of men happened to 
come together is more than I can tell. 
Leffingwell and Wallace were old friends 
of mine and Leffingwell knew Judson and 
Mellen intimately, so when in San Fran- 
ciscO we agreed to try our fortunes in the 
land of sagebrush, the seaman and the 
heir came too. At Reno, where we left 
the train and baught an outfit for the 
desert, Wallace came across his friend Alber, 
who joined our party, as he was on his 
way to the gold country also, and being 
an old prospector, he was a valuable ac- 
quisition. ‘‘Kid’” Brace was with Alber 
at the time, and though we knew he had 
little knowledge of life on the desert, we 
took him along on equal shares as cook 
and roustabout. It was a large party for 
such a trip, but as individual expenses were 
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smaller in ratio to the number of men, we 
felt ourselves better off that way than if 
scattered. 

The seven of us started from Reno on 
an October morning with six mules, three 
wagons, two tents, provisions, cocking 
utensils, and our That was all, 
for we were perfectly willing to abandon 
luxuries present, in the hope of opulence 
future. Alber, having been in the country 
before, knew all the water-holes and springs, 
and the stations where fodder for animals 
could be procured, so the desert had little 
terror for us. 

From Reno we went to Tonopah, and, 
finding all valuable claims taken up, con- 
tinued in a general southerly direction to 
the Amargosa valley. After nearly a month 
of prospecting there, with little result, we 
resolved to go west into Death valley; so on 
a balmy day in early December we crossed 
the Funeral range at Daylight Pass with the 
whole outfit and camped for the night at 
Hole-in-the-rock spring, six miles below the 
divide. The next morning we started on the 
long drive for our destination, Bennet Wells. 
By noon we had passed sea-level and were 
rapidly going downhill toward Furnace creek 
ranch, the sixty-acre alfalfa lands owned 
by Borax King Frank M. Smith. 

“From our viewpoint on the west slope 
of the Funerals we could see the long 
white bodies of borax and alkali that form 
most of the valley floor, resembling nothing 
closer than a vast inland lake stretching 
far to the north, the waters glistening in 
the sun. On the other side of the flats, the 
Telescope range seemed as a cliff rising 
straight, culminating in the long irregular 
row of snow-capped mountains, with 
Telescope peak the highest. The weather, 
as is usual in the valley in winter, was balmy 
and exhilarating; for it is not until May that 
the awful heat of the desert summer becomes 
compressed in this hole in the ground. 

We expected to find fairly good water 
at Bennet Wells and were not disappointed 
upon our arrival in the evening. The wells, 
named probably for their discoverer, are 
near the center of a ten-mile jumble of 
mesquite extending along the west side 
of the valley, and consist of dug-out springs 
bounded by hummocks of sand, alkali, 
salt-grass and several shading cottonwood 
trees. Here we pitched camp, and for 
three long months used this as our head- 
quarters, while we scurried among the hills 


beds. 
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on either side of the valley, each going his 
own way, looking for the riches held in 
these bare mountains, sometimes with 
blankets and provisions to go long distances, 
but usually returning at night. Then we 
would compare notes, eat the food the Kid 
was good enough to prepare, and retire 
into our blankets, weary of the long rides. 
Sometimes, however, when the mood 
was upon us, a fire would be built beside 
the spring, and fearful and wonderful 
tales would be told by men who had seen 
much and lived hard. Such was the life 
we led, and our communication with the 
outside world was limited to a half-monthly 
trip to Bullfrog, over the range in the 
Amargosa, for mail and supplies. 


+ 
Billy-boy and the Peach 


HE kid had not been singing that even- 
ing as he washed the dishes and put 
them in their boxes; when he joined us he 
was morose and silent, and lay on his back 
gazing at the stars with hands clasped under 
his head and legs stretched apart. This 
was a mood we had never seen the Kid in 
before, as he was usually full of spirits 
and the liveliest member of the party. 
After a long pause, Wallace spoke to him. 
“S’matter, Kid,” he asked, “got the 
willies ?” 

“Aw, dry up,” replied the Kid, crossly. 
“Nothin’s the matter ’cept I’m lonesome 
jes’ lonesome, dat’s all, seein’ nothin’ all 
day but a bunch o’ bum mountains an’ 
sagebrush an’ stuff in dis dam desert; I’m 
sick of it—nothin’ doin’ at all here— jes’ 
youse fellers to make a little noise in de 
evenin’ an’ when yer goes dere’s de same 
old silence, same old mountains an’ mud- 
flats. God, gimme jes’ one night o’ Port- 
lan’ wid de cars a-runnin’ an’ de ’lectric 
signs on T’ird street blazin’ an’ all kinds 
0’ people talkin’ to each oder on de streets; 
gimme jes’ a few minutes on de Burnside 
bridge at six o’clock, wid de wagons an’ 
people an’ cars waitin’ while de draw is 
swung out to let de Undine or de Harvest 
Queen pass up to de docks from Astoria. 
Gimme any old place where dere’s some- 
thin’ doin’ an’ I'll stay dere till I drops 
dead. Y’u won’t be able to see me fer 
dust when we c’n get outer here once!’ 

“No,” said Judson, sarcastically. “TI 
suppose you’d go back to the city and take 




































































up the same life over again; 
just hang around thestreets 
and pick up a living any 


old way. You’re doing 
a lot better here, Kid; 


you're getting stronger and 
healthier, you talk cleaner, 
' your eyes are clearer, 
you’ve forgotten a lot of 
your shifty little city tricks. 
There’s nothing better to 
brace a man up than the 
open country and the best thing you could 
do for yourself would be to keep out of the 
city always. Then you’d become a man!” 

“Man, hell!’ exclaimed the Kid indig- 
nantly. “I’d be a walkin’ tombstone if 
I stayed here a year. I’d be as bad as some 
of them old sports we see chasin’ roun’ 
de desert here talkin’ to demselves. ’Mem- 
ber dat daisy we seen de oder day wid 
chin-whiskers an’ no clo’es on? Well, I don’t 
wanter be like him, dat’s a cinch!” 

“Maybe you'll be worse than that if 
you stay in the city, Kid,” said Leffingwell. 

“You have the best chance now to win 
out in life that you’ve ever had. The city 
breeds restlessness, discontent, morbidness; 
life in the city means a hunger for sensa- 
tions; it is electricity, but it is not life. A 
man should get down to bedrock and be 
human before all else; he should live in 
the open country as God in- 
tended, not become a mental 
steel-spring and a physical weak- 
ling, as people are who cluster 
together in these unnatural cages 
of humanity we call cities. You 
talk about these old men who 
wander about the desert till they 
become insane from loneliness 
and the silence, yet they are not 
nearly so pitiful as the nervous 
wrecks one can meet by the 
dozen on every block of a city’s 
streets, their lot is not half as 
bad as that of the old men who 
hang about a city’s saloons, beg- 
ging and pleading for another 
dose of the poison that has killed their 
manhood. 

“These mountains and valleys were made 
by the Lord, or by nature, not by mankind, 
and are therefore clean, so when a man 
lives in the open he gains by his associa- 
tion with clean things. The cities are not 
clean; they are the product of the natural 





“Kid” Brace had been 
a street gamin 


my 
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I want y’u to help me fin’ 
husban’ 





communal instinct in hu- 
mans, overdeveloped to an 
extent both unnatural and 
unhealthy. You wish to go 
back to the city, Kid; you 
have the craving for ex- 
citement that comes from 
being bred where germs of 
restlessness abound. It’s 
too late for you to change 
now, I think, but if you'd 
take my advice you'd hire 
out on a ranch somewhere 
and keep up the good work you’ve begun 
by being here.” 

This scholarly little speech was evidently 
not half comprehended by the Kid; he 
was still on his back, wiggling his feet 
nervously while Leffingwell was speaking. 
Now he sat up and faced us defiantly. 

“T tell yer, Leff,” he said, “you t’ink 
your way an’ I'll tink mine. You tell me 
people ain’t human in a city. Well, you 
got bats in yer belfry somewheres. De 
city’s chuck full 0’ wot dey calls human 
interes’ in de books, ’cause dere’s nothin’ 
but humans dere, an’ horses an’ dogs an’ 
cats an’ live tings. Dem mountains over 





“Gee, she’s a peach” 


dere’’—pointing at the grim Funerals sil- 
houetted against the sky—‘‘is dead—dead 
as a doornail. Valleys is dead and so’s 
rivers 


lakes. A man wot cares for 
such tings c’n have ’em, but 
it'd seem like chasin’ roun’ a 
graveyard to me. W’y I c’n see 
more in one day in Portlan’ dan 
you c’n see fer a million years 
in dis hole, an’ you c’n bet [ll 
hit the ties for home, sweet 
home when I c’n get outer here 
once!” 

We were all rather surprised 
at the outburst from the Kid, 
for being contented with the 
life ourselves, we had not noticed 


IL any difference in this member of 
=~ - 


an’ 


our party. His viewpoint was 
altogether different from ours, we 


knew, but it had never been 
brought to us so forcibly before. Wallace was 
puffing at his cigarette, a grin on his face. 
Leffingwell looked thoughtful, Judson 
seemed shocked. Mellen, smoking his pipe, 
was serene and undisturbed; Alber’s face 
was expressionless as usual. The little 
argument was interesting to me, but I 
refrained from taking sides. The Kid was 
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rolling a cigarette slowly and painstakingly, 
and when he had properly licked the edge 
of the paper and smoothed out the creases 
on it, he placed it in the corner of his mouth, 
unlit. 

“Leffy, yer wrong!” he said slowly, as 
one pronouncing judgment. ‘People is 
more human in a city, all right, ’cos dey 
has more chance ter show it. Dey loves 
an’ hates harder dere, ’cos dey’s wound up 
tighter an’ has more works dan de farmer- 
folks. W’y, I run up agains’ a bunch 
o’ human interes’ a while back wot couldn’t 
happen outside of a city nohow. In de 
firs’ place dere was a secon’ story man in 
it—if yer knows wot dat is—an’ yer can’t 
find no secon’ story man in de rube-country 
if yer try.” 

Wallace put some more brush on the 
fire; the rest waited, expectant, for the 
Kid to continue. The Kid lit his cigarette 
and smiled, for he knew it was his turn 
to entertain us, and he did so, though 
reluctantly. 

“Well, dere ain’t much ter tell youse 
guys “bout it ‘cause I don’t know it all 
myself, but I c’n tell y’u all I do know. 
It was pretty much like one of dem meller- 
drammers I uster see at de t’eatre, only 
dere wasn’t no hero at all in dis. Ac’ One 
comes wid me standin’ at de corner of 
Fourt’ an’ Morrison, doin’ nothin’ at all 
an’ watchin’ de people wot comes by. 
*Bout eight in de evenin’ one o’ dem Sal- 
vation Army gangs comes marchin’ down 
Fourt’ an’ stops at de corner an’ starts de 
glory-works a-goin’. ’Bout ten minutes 
after a goil blows down Morrison an’ stays 
in front of de prayer-meetin’ fer a while. 
I gets a peek at her face an—Gee, she’s 
a peach! She’s jes’ my style—curly hair 
an’ blue eyes—jes’ de kin’ I been lookin’ 
fer. Her clo’es is cheap an’ shabby an’ 
I sizes her up, so I butts up ’longside of 
her an’ ‘Hello, kid,’ I sez. ‘How’s things?’ 
She jes’ looks up at me an’ sez, awful 
quiet, ‘Pardon me?’ I sez, ‘Sure I'll pardon 
youse if you'll gimme yer address;’ for 
I seen lots o’ them dodges before. She 
jes’ turns roun’ an’ starts down de street. 
I keeps up to her an’ pumps in de soft 
talk at her, but she never pays no ’tention 
ter me at all. 

“So we turns down Secon’ street an’ 
walks ’bout five blocks, me talkin’ an’ she 
not sayin’ a word. Den I gets kinder sore 
an’ sez, ‘Cut out de playin’—get on de 








track—I ain’t chasin’ “long here fer my 
healt’ an’ yer knows it!’ 

“She jes’ looks at me like yer look at 
a coyote, an’ she sez, ‘Nobody’s invited 
y’u here,’ she sez. ‘You’ve chose to come 
where y’u ain’t wanted.’ Den she gives 
me de wors’ jawin’ I ever got from anybody. 
She stamps her foot an’ calls me a wolf 
an’ a viper an’ a sneak an’ every bad t’ing 
she can without swearin’. Den she busts 
up an’ sez: 

“ “God, ain’t I got ’nuff worries widout 
dis kind o’ t’ing?’ So I sees she’s straight 
den, an’ I jes’ sez ‘’Scuse me miss,’ an 
‘I’m goin’ ter duck my nut,’ when she calls 
me back an’ looks at me a long time ’fore 
she sez: 

“I’ve heard dere’s some good in every- 
body, an’ mebbe dere might be some in 
you. Can y’u do me a favor?’ she sez. 
I ducks, ’cause I don’t wanter blow inter 
no more trouble, but she comes right up 
to me, an’ she sez ‘I want y’u ter help me 
fin’ my husban’, an’ I'll give yer all de 
money I got if yer will,’ an she opens a little 
purse an’ shows me ’bout t’ree bones— 
all she’s got. 

“Well, I’m leary o’ de job, ’cause I dunno 
nothin’ ’bout it, but she sez please, an’ 
begs me to help, an’ she even gets down 
on her hunkies an’ cries an’ sez, ‘I ain’t 
got no frien’s here—I dunno nobody at 
all an’ I dunno wot ter do if y’u can’t help 
me!’ 

“T sees she’s up agains’ it hard, so I sez 
I'll help an’ I asks her de guy’s name. 
She sez ‘Bill Kennedy.’ I knows Bill, all 
right; he’s a secon’ story man an’ a yegg 
wid a record all over de Coas’; so I sees 
I might do somethin’ for her. 

“Well, I leaves her in front o’ de cheap 
flat where she’s livin’ wid her rent-bills 
fer company, an’ I starts off ter fin’ Bill. 
I has a hunch where ter look fer him; he 
hits de pipe reg’lar an’ I knows a cheap 
joint near dere where y’u c’n get a pipe 
full o’ hop fer a dollar. Y’u goes down 
a dark alley pas’ a lot o’ Chinese houses, 
turn to de right ‘long ’nother alley an’ go 
down some stairs to get ter de joint, an’ 
dere’s a big pug standin’ by de door to 
keep de wrong people out, so yer see it 
ain’t no cinch to get in. Dey does a peach 
of a business dere—dere ain’t never nuff 
cots ter go roun’, so when de lobsters goes 
ter sleep dey takes ’em off de cots an’ 
piles ’em ’cross each oder on de floor. 




















Dey don’t mind it—nobody does 
gets used to it! 

“So I blows in dere an’ sure ’nuff Bill’s 
dere wid a long pipe in his face an’ I butts 
up to him an’ sez, ‘Go home, Bill, yer wife 
wants yer.’ Bill jes’ lays dere wid his eyes 
almos’ closed an’ sez ‘I don’t care—don’t 
bodder me—I’m busy.’ I’m wise not to 
take de pipe away from him, ’cause he’ll 
only start a rough-house, so I goes out an’ 
hires a ’spress-wagon an’ w’en Bill goes 
off to bye-lo-land I tips off de bouncer an’ 
loads Bill inter de wagon. 

“De peach is waitin’ fer Bill up at de 
flat, an’ w’en I takes him off de wagon 
she comes out an’ grabs de mutt an’ hol- 
lers ‘Billy-boy are yer hurt? Speak ter me, 
Billy-boy?) An’ I takes de lobster an’ 
carries him into de room an’ puts him on 
de bei. De peach asks me wot happened 
to him, so I tells her he’s been knocked 
out by a strong-arm man; she don’t know 
no better. Dat’s all 
of Ac’ One,’causeden < 
I ducks an’ don’t see 
de peach fer a mont’. 
I’m leary of de game 
anyhow, ’cause it cost 
me six-bits fer de 
*spress-wagon.”’ 

The Kid rolled and 
lit another cigarette; 
Alber put some more 
brush on the fire, 
then sat on the ground again with the rest 
of us, waiting. 

“Ac’ Two comes w’en I reads in de 
poiper dat Bill Kennedy gets pinched fer 
liftin’ some silver-plate wot lays roun’ 
loose, so I blows roun’ to de room where 
de peach is. She’s dere yet an’ she 
looks bad, so I asks her wot I c’n do fer 
her. She sez, ‘Nothin,’ an’ while I’m 
standin’ dere a big fat guy wid a plug hat 
an’ side whiskers an’ spats blows in. He 
grabs de peach an hollers: 

“*Florence, Florence, I’ve found yer at 
las’! Leave dis wort’less husban’ o’ yourn 
an’ come back home. Come, daughter, leave 
dis life fer good,’ he sez. 

‘““An’ de peach jes’ stan’s dere an’ sez: 
‘Dad, I won’t leave my husban’. He needs 
me an’ I’m goin’ ter stan’ by him. I knows 
he’s a burglar,’ she sez, ‘an’ I knows yer 
don’t like him, but he’s always been good 
ter me’—dat was a joke—‘an’ I can’t 
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leave him,’ she sez, 
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“De fat guy looks kinder sore an’ he sez, 
‘Florence,’ he sez, ‘you ain’t got no money 
to live on an’ yer can’t stay here, ’cause yer 
broke,’ he sez. De peach don’t say nothin’ 
but jes’ stan’s dere twistin’ her han’ker- 
chef aroun’ in her han’s. Den de fat guy 
looks at me an’ I fades away. Dat’s all 
I know of Ac’ Two. ' 

“Ac’ T’ree begins “bout a year later, 
w’en Bill Kennedy gets outer de pen. Dey 
puts him in de Multnomah jug de week 
*fore he gets loose an’ dey lets people see 
him as much as dey wants, so I butts up 
dere de day ’fore he gets out. Bill asks 
me to go an’ ring up de peach an’ tell her 
he’s comin’. I goes roun’ to de flat, but 
de peach ain’t dere no more, so I blows 
back to de jug an’ tells Bill I can’t fin’ 
her. Bill’s sore all right, an’ he dunno 
wot ter do; den he ’members de address 
of de goil’s fader an’ he asks me to go see 
if de peach has went back on him. 

“De old boy lives 
up on de Heights in 
a swell shack, so I 
rides up dere an’ rings 
—— de door bell. De 
peach comes to de door 
herself an’ w’en she 
sees me she don’ 
know me, an’ it’s all 
I c’n do ter know 


“Bill was dere wid a long pipe in his face” her. She’s got on a 


bunch o’ glad rags 
an’ her hair is done up swell. Gee! she’s 
a beaut! She sez ter me ‘Wot c’n I do 
fer y’u?’ an’ den I tells her who I am. She 
grabs hold o’ me an’ pulls me inter de 
parlor an’ sets me down on a chair an’ 
closes de door. Den she sez, “Tell me ’bout 
him—is he well?’ an’ I puts her wise dat 
Bill’s goin’ free de nex’ day. She sez, 
‘Yes, I know, but fader won’t let me go 
back to Billy an’ he sez he’ll shoot Billy 
if he comes here. Wot sh’ll I do?’ she 
sez. I tells her I dunno an’ we don’t say 
nothin’ fer ten minutes. Den she turns 
ter me an’ sez, ‘Tell Billy ter meet me at de 
corner of Fourt’ an Wash’n’ton at four 
o’clock on de day after he gets out. Ill 
tell dad I’m goin’ shoppin’ if he sez any- 
thin’,’ she sez. So I skidoos out an’ puts 
Bill wise. 

“T keeps wid Bill w’en he comes outer 
de pen an’ I stays all night wid him in 
a bum lodgin’ house over in Eas’ Portlan’, 
At t’ree o’clock we’re at de right place on 
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de day after, ‘cause Bill’s so nutty ter see 
de peach he can’t keep away from de corner. 
*Bout half pas’ t’ree de peach blows down 
de street, an’ w’en she sees Bill dere she 
runs at him wid her arms out a-hollerin’ 
‘Billy-boy, Billy-boy!’ till dey comes to- 
gedder. 

“*Bout two minutes after, de old gazabo 
wid de plug hat an’ de side whiskers butts 
in, an’ Bill head wid his 
cane an’ calls him a dam’ scoundrel. Bill 
jes’ reaches out his han’ an’ takes de cane 
away from de guy an’ sez to him: 

“*Now you beat it quick. Dis goil’s 
my wile, old sport, an’ yer better not fool 


over de 


soaks 


roun’ here any longer. Go on now, fade 
away,’ he sez, ‘or I'll paste yer one!’ 
“De old boy near goes bughouse, but 


de peach gives him de con talk an’ after 
a while de old sport weakens, an’ de t’ree 
of ’em gets on a car fer de Heights.”’ 

“So yer see, Leffy, dere’s more human 
doin’s on one city block dan dere is in all 
de country from here to Canada. Me 
fer de trolley-cars an’ de ’lectric signs any 
day!” 

“Never mind about that, Kid,” said 
Judson. “‘What happened to Kennedy and 
the girl?” 

“Oh, after de old guy seen dat de peach 
wouldn’t leave Bill, he give Bill a job on 
one of his lumber-gangs back in de woods, 
where he couldn’t get no hop an’ dere 
wasn’t nothin’ ter steal but de trees. Dey 
had a bad job wid him at firs’ ’cause he 
was always tryin’ ter get some dope, but 
after a while he quit an’ now he’s livin’ 
straight wid de peach. But how did Bill 
get de peach in de firs’ place? Dat’s wot 
I'd like ter know.” 

There was no answer, for the question 
involved the mystery of a woman’s heart, 
which no mere man has ever solved yet. 

% 


The Professor 


-Sededenpraiges at three in the afternoon 
down the side of the Funerals on thelong, 
hard ride. Though the day was cool and the 
trail well defined, by the time I reached 
camp the saddle had become nearly a 
torture. After supper, pipes and a camp- 
fire. The last glint of sunlight had faded 
from Telescope Peak, over ten thousand 
feet straight above us, and the fire was 
blazing merrily, reilecting its light upon the 
strong tanned faces of the men grouped 
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about it. It was a time for rest, recreation 
and the exchange of confidences; from the 
cook tent we could hear the Kid’s not 
unmusical voice rendering selections from 
popular songs, while the tin dishes rattled 
around in the pan as he washed them. 
From the neighborhood of the wagons, 
where the mules were tied, came the steady 
crunching of big jaws as they ate unceas- 
ingly. The mood of the night was upon us; 
not a word was said until the Kid stopped 
his singing, threw down the dishrag, blew 
out the solitary candle and joined the circle. 

Leffingwell, who had been aroused from 
his dreamy mood, was the first to speak. 
“Tt’s funny how a quiet night seems to make 
everyone feel quiet,” he observed musingly. 
“We seem to be under an enchantment until 
some little incident awakens us. Here we’ve 
been sitting around this fire nearly a half- 
hour without saying a word and no one 
seemed to notice it till the Kid came like 
a—er—fairy prince and cast off the spell!” 

The Kid, who had stretched himself at 
full length by the least smoky side of the fire, 
glanced over at Leffingwell in surprise. 
“Aw, watcher givin’ us?” he grunted. 

Judson smiled over at the Kid. “That’s 
the truth, Kid,” he explained. ‘‘We’ve been 
‘hypnotized by the spirit of the night,’ if you 
know what that is.” 

A low rumble was heard from the side 
of the fire where Alber sat like some brood- 
ing Buddha staring absently at the flames. 
“Hypnotize — hypnotize,” he murmured, 
as if seeking a definition. ‘‘Now I know 
vot it is; it is ‘mesmerize’ mit anoder name. 
In my saloon in Tucson when a man got 
too fresh we would drop some ashes from a 
cigar into his drink. Den he would be 
hypnotize.” 

“Gosh!” exclaimed Wallace, staring at 
Alber in wonder. 

“You ought to be a perfesh’nul hypnotist, 
Alber,” Mellen remarked jocosely. ‘Th’ 
Kid and you’d make a team in that line— 
you wid th’ knock-out drops and th’ Kid 
wid a san’bag!” 

The German glowered over at Mellen, 
then crushingly replied, “It is not a joke, 
Mellen, it is business. When a man gets 
der booze in him so his mout’ is away from 
his brain, den is der time to make him 
silent, else der trouble will commence. 
It is so!” 

Mellen, quashed by the German’s logic, 
relapsed into grinning silence. The rest 
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of us simply puffed on pipes and cigarettes 
without comment till Judson broke in with, 
“You fellows never knew I was connected 
with the hypnotist business once, did you?” 

The glances were all shifted toward the 
complacent Judson. “Why, how did you 
ever get into that?” I asked in surprise. 

“Oh, had to do something to earn a 
living,” Judson replied lightly. “It was 
either that or a pick and shovel job, soI took 
that. I was in Denver about a year ago, flat 
broke and looking for work. Fellow named 
Murphy came into town with a wild man 
and a lady snake charmer. I met him at a 
hotel. He said business wasn’t very good, 
so the next day he fell in with a hypnotist 
and they joined forces. Rented a store and 
an automatic piano and put me in as ticket 
taker and assistant barker. Did a good 
business for nearly three weeks till the 
hypnotist ran away with the snake lady, who 
was the wild man’s wife. That made the 
wild man wild, so he took after ’em and 
broke up the show and left me out of a job.” 

For a man of Judson’s breeding, this 
seemed a highly improbable tale; yet—what 
will a man not do who is out of work? 
Judson’s nature, too, would probably make 
him think an adventure of this character 
something of a lark. ‘Was it all a fake 
show?” I asked. 

“No, not altogether,’ said Judson, busy 
rolling another cigarette. “Of course the 
wild man was a fake and so was the snake 
lady, though not so much. The hypnotist 
was on the square. He got people up on 
the stage and made ’em do all kinds of 
stunts.” 

“How do they work that?” asked Mellen. 
“Do they make th’ people go up on th’ 
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stage and perform—just pick 
’em out of th’ audience whether 
they want to go or not?” 

“No, I don’t think so,” re- 
plied Judson doubtfully. I 
couldn’t see much of the show 
because I was on the cutside 
LAE taking tickets most of the 
ceca time. I understand, though, 
i that the hypnotist always has 
to get the victim’s consent 
first.”” 

Wallace, sprawled out in a 
comfortable though ungraceful 
position beside me, suddenly 
pulled himself to a sitting pos- 
ture. ‘They don’t,” he contra- 
dicted flatly, drawing the attention of 
all. ‘They don’t have to get nobody’s 
consent!” 

Judson looked over at Wallace and 
grinned. ‘Why, what do you know about 
it, Jim?” he asked. ‘‘You’re not the kind 
to go monkeying around those people.” 

“No,” returned Wallace, “I ain’t; but I 
had one of ’em monkey around me consider- 
able one time and I ain’t clean over it yet. 
I know what I’m up against,” he continued, 
looking around at the circle of expectant 
faces, “‘so I might as well tell y’u the whole 
doin’s an’ get it off my mind. You fellers 
know where Visalia is over in the San 
Joaquin?” Some of us answered “yes,” 
some ‘‘no.”’ Wallace continued, ‘“‘Well, it 
don’t make much difference, but about 
thirty mile northeast o’ there, by the foot- 
hills o’ the Sierra, there used to be a cattle 
an’ stock ranch owned by an old sport 
named Starr. I was workin’ on the ranch 
as foreman about eight year ago an’ though 
the old man was a pretty mean old cuss to 
get along with, he had a gal named Milly 
that made up fer him a-plenty. She wasn’t 
only seventeen when all the trouble hap- 
pened, but she was pretty as they make ’em 
an’ the boys on the ranch jest worshiped her 
an’ thought she was the only thing wuth 
while in the San Joaquin. Milly was alone 
on the ranch a whole lot o’ the time an’ the 
boys kinder took it on themselves to look 
after her, ’cause she didn’t have no mother 
livin’ an’ the old man useter go East some- 
times with cattle shipments, then go on a 
peach of a drunk back there that'd last till 
some kind stranger ’ud load him into a box- 
car bound fer home.” 

“J suppose you were the chief protector 





of the poor lonely girl?” Judson gently 
insinuated. 

“Never mind about that,’’ replied Wal- 
lace, with a good-natured grin. ‘“That’s 
gettin’ parsonal. Anyhow, this hypnotist 
feller blew in one day when the old man was 
home. I’d been sent to town fer a new 
spring-wagon that’d been shipped down 
from Stockton an’ I’d got it off a flat-car an’ 
put it together an’ trailed it after the old 
wagon, when a man come up to me with a 
bum suitcase in his hand an’ told me he’d 
heard from somebody that I was a-goin’ to 
the’ Starr ranch, so he’d like to go out with 
me. ’Course I told him to pile in an’ we 
started fer the ranch. When we’d got out 
o’ town a way, the feller handed me a card 
an’ sez that was his name. The card sez 
‘Perfesser Alonzo Morosco,’ an’ I took a 
good look at him then, ’cause he looked 
more like a barber or a two-bit sport to me. 

“T didn’t know anything about them 
fellers that go around hypnotizin’ people, 
livin’ ’way out in the country the way I did, 
so the feller was new to me entire. He had 
on a pair o’ them pointed patent-leather 
shoes an’ a black suit an’ a derby lid— 
reglar city outfit. He had a black muss- 
tash too, an’ his eyes was slippery lookin’. 
I couldn’t size him up at all, but I managed 
to find out what he was doin’ there anyhow. 
It seems the old man had met this duck on 
one of his eastern sprees an’ invited him to 
come out to the ranch whenever he wanted 
to try the work. I guess the old man muster 
had an awful jag on when he made that 
offer! I didn’t say nothin’, though, an’ the 
feller went on to tell how his health an’ his 
business had broke down, an’ how he’d 
come out to the pure air o’ the land o’ sun- 
shine to recup’rate same. He looked bad, 
all right, but I guess it was the booze that 
done it to him! 

“Well, I brought this ornery lookin’ 
sample o’ manly perfection to the ranch- 
house an’ somehow the old man gave him 
a job an’ a roost in the bunkhouse. I was 
clean disgusted an’ so was the other boys, 
so after the first day we threw it into him 
*bout as hard as any man ever got it in his 
life. You know how a bunch o’ fellers can 
make life hell fer a man when they want to; 
well, that’s what we done to him, only 
worse. I don’t see why he didn’t quit the 
job before he’d been there a week, but he 
seemed to like it in spite o’ the way he was 
treated. Guess it was ’cause he trimmed 
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us so easy at poker. Every night we useter 
have a quiet little game in the bunkhouse 
before goin’ to bed, so the perfesser began 
to get our scalps. I useter buck him reglar 
—you know how it is—the more y’u lose, 
the more y’u play to win back. I played 
that shifty lookin’ cuss till all the money 
I’d saved fer three years was in his pocket. 
Don’t ask me how he done it—all the fellers 
on the ranch was watchin’ him like a bunch 
o’ cats, but they couldn’t find him guilty in 
any way. 

“1’d begun to get worried about him an’ 
Milly, too. He’d let on to Milly that he 
was a pa’m reader an’ could tell people’s 
fortunes by the lines on their han’s. Bimeby 
every night he wasn’t beatin’ us at poker, 
he was over to the house a-readin’ Milly’s 
han’s. I got sore an’ told him one night 
that them han’s wasn’t quite as big as a ten- 
acre lot, so they didn’t need such a heap 0’ 
readin’. He didn’t say much—jest looked 
slippery. Guess he knew I was jest spoilin’ 
fer a chance to push his facein! No, I didn’t 
get much satisfaction out o’ him, so like a 
blame fool I went an’ told Milly to cut it out 
—that the feller wasn’t wuth shootin’, much 
less foolin’ with.” 

Wallace gazed dreamily at the dark out- 
lines of the Funerals and smoked the stumpy 
remains of his cigarette in long slow puffs. 
“You fellers have been around wimmen 
long enough to know what happened then,” 
he continued pensively, his voice drawling, 
“so I won’t say nothin’ about it ’ceptin’ my 
ears was burnin’ fer a week after. It’s 
funny about wimmen—if one of ’em goes 
loco over a man, you’ve got to stand in with 
the man. If y’u tell her the man’s no good 
she’ll call y’u a low down coyote, not fit fer 
a decent rattlesnake to ’sociate with. If y’u 
say the man’s a crackerjack, she’ll spend 
the next three days admirin’ y’u fer your 
taste an’ common sense. They’re all crazy 
in the head, more or less!” 

“Go on with your yarn, Jim,” said Lef- 
fingwell softly, as he noted the grins that 
appeared on the several faces. 

“Well,” continued Wallace, “the boys 
was keepin’ a pretty strick watch on the 
perfesser by this time, ’cause he was eyin’ 
Milly with a hungry look every time he seen 
her an’ somehow she was beginnin’ to trail 
around after him jest like a sheep. We 
didn’t know how he done it, o’ course, 
‘cause we was nothin’ but a bunch o’ 
farmers an’ the old man himself was asleep 




















to the whole doin’s. Oh, we was easy, 
all right! 

“Bout eight one night the old man went 
over to the Miller ranch, nine mile away, to 
see if he couldn’t jolly old Miller into lendin’ 
him a mowin’-machine fer about the sixty- 
second time. Old Miller was gettin’ tired 
o’ lendin’ things an’ he’d shown signs q 
balkin’, so old man Starr hitched up his 
buggy an’ lit out to do a little arguin’, leavin’ 
Milly alone in the house. When he’d gone, 
the perfesser left the bunkhouse, awful 
quiet, an’ took the two best ridin’ hosses out 
o’ the corral. He got the saddle he’d been 
usin’ on one of ’em an’ put Milly’s saddle on 
the other. I jest happened to see him doin’ 
it, so I went an’ told the boys that he was 
goin’ to make a getaway with Milly. They 
swore they’d pervent him, so they laid low 
to see what he’d do next. 

“Well, the feller brought the hosses aroun’ 
to the front 0’ the house an’ was goin’ to tell 
the gal he was ready, when we all jumped 
on him, threw him down, an’ packed him 
into the bunkhouse. He tried to get away, 
o’ course, but we held him, an’ after a while 
he got quiet. Then we set on his case jest 
like a court. I was the jedge an’ the other 
fellers was lawyers an’ jury an’ things. I 
guess Milly was wonderin’ what made the 
feller so long in comin’, but she jest stayed 
in the house an’ never showed up at all. 
We spent near half an hour wranglin’ about 
the case ’cause one o’ the fellers named Cal 
Slawson was lawyer fer the de-fense an’ we 
couldn’t make him shut up. Fin’lly we 
threw him down an’ gagged him an’ then 
we told the perfesser how much we loved 
him an’ about how long we’d give him to 
get off’n the ranch. Then like a blame’ fool 
I asked him if he had anything to say fer 
himself—jest like them real courts do. 

‘“‘He hadn’t said nothin’ till then, but 
jest looked ornery an’ mean; now he sez he’d 
like to take each man over to the corner 0’ 
the bunkhouse an’ talk to him private. 
Well, this looked blame’ funny to us, but 
the perfesser let on that he had somethin’ 
awful important to say, so we ’greed to give 
him what he wanted this last time. He 
took a feller named Bill Thompson over to 
the corner an’ talked awful low an’ fin’lly 
rubbed Bill’s eyebrows with his thumbs. 
Then Bill jest walked over to his bunk an’ 
sat there without sayin’ a word. 

‘Cal Slawson was next an’ the same thing 
happened to him, then Cal walked over to 
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his bunk an’ sat there like a mummy. We 
begun to see somethin’ was the matter, but 
we couldn’t savvy the layout at all; we was 
jest like a bunch o’ calves waitin’ fer the 
brandin’ iron—walkin’ around the corral 
an’ blattin’ to ourselves. O’ course we'd 
all heard o’ hypnotism but we didn’t none 
of us ’spicion anything like that even then; 
we jest thought he’d said somethin’ awful 
important to ’em, that’s all. The feller 
took every one o’ them over to the corner 
an’ they all acted the same. I was the last 
one an’ I'd been seein’ so much of his doin’s 
that I was ready fer most anything. He 
took me right where I was standin’ an’ 
looked into my eyes an’ sez, ‘You're asleep. 
You must go to your bunk an’ set there till 
‘leven o’clock without movin’.’ I was 
wonderin’ what kind o’ foolishness he was 
framin’ up, cause his eyes had an awful 
hard look in ’em an’ I never seen anything 
like that before; he spoke in a nasty way, 
too, like he was tryin’ to boss me, so I sez, 
‘What for?’ kinder sassy-like. He put his 
thumbs on my eyebrows an’ started to 
speak again. I got sore at his bein’ so 
blame’ familiar, so I reached out an’ 
slammed him one with my fist. He flopped 
down on the floor in a heap, then he got up, 
staggered a little, an’ looked at me so blame’ 
vicious I got scared. 

“ “Damn you!’ he sez, ‘I’ve seen the way 
you been throwin’ it into me right along, so 
now you’re goin’ to get what’s comin’ to y’u. 
I can’t hypnotize you, but I’m goin’ to take 
that gal o’ your’n to-night if I have to swing 
for it—an’ if y’u get in my way, I'll kill yu! 

“T got ’tween him an’ the door, ’cause 
then I seen what he’d been doin’ to Milly, 
an’ I sez, ‘You’re a liar! You’re goin’ to 
run from here like a whipped dog when I 
get through with y’u!’ He jest stood there 
with his teeth grindin’ together an’ when I 
made a jump fer him he pulled out a gun 
an’ fired right at me. I got awful weak an’ 
the room begun to spin around in a circle, 
but I managed to get to my bunk. 

“When I came to, the old man was back 
an’ was throwin’ water on my face an’ 
shakin’ me. I was dizzy. The boys was 
settin’ on their bunks like so many dead 
fish, starin’ straight ahead without movin’ 
a muscle, so I knew the perfesser had made 
his getaway. The old man was standin’ 
right in front o’ me, but his voice seemed to 
come from ’bout a mile away an’ I wasn’t 
able to say nothin’ fer a long time, I was 
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feelin’ so sick. Fin’lly I gave him the whole 
story. Say, have y’u ever seen a man go 
plum’ crazy in front o’ yer eyes?. Well, if 
yu have, you'll know about how old man 
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blankets an’ hiked out. The old man came 
back in the morning an’ told me to go, 
too. I was too sick to alone so he 
drove me into town an’ left me there, an’ 

that was the last I ever seen 


go 


down old cuss, mean an’ stingy cS ~~ o the Starr outfit or the 
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an’ all that, but I sure ANAS perfesser. 
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saddled up a hoss to chase 


“An’ when I made a jump fer 


em. They only had_ two ce hc eee oe perfesser was too slippery fer 
hours’ start, but he didn’t gun an’ fired” ‘em, so the gal never came 
know which road they took, back. The old man’s dead 
so he never caught em. now, an’ I’ve heard since that this per- 


“The boys came back to earth at “leven 
all right, but they was so plum’ disgusted 
with themselves that they jest took their 


fesser feller kep’ Milly under his intlu’nce 
till she lost her good looks, and then he let 
her drift.” 


The Coming of the Prophet 


By GRANT CARPENTER 


ILLUSTRATED BY J. A. CAHILL 


Second in a series of eight tales told ‘‘In the Shadow of the Dragon’’ and 


reflecting the many-sided, mysterious phases of Chinese life. 


Herein it is related 


how Quan Quock Ming, despite his bad fung shui*, became a sage, accumulated 
much money and took a wife on his voyage to the land of the fan quai}: 


N the vessel’s deck many of my 
countrymen, some of their 
women and a few children, 
vere mixed in great disorder 
and confusion with numberless 

boxes, and bundles, over which 
some stood guard and others disputed, while 
still others, wishing neither to stand nor to 
quarrel, sat listening, watching and waiting 
until someone would tell them what dispo- 
sition to make of themselves and _ their 
belongings. The midday heat and the 
excitement of embarkation produced intense 
irritation, and men bested in disputes cursed 
their wives, whereupon the women scolded 
their children and the children screamed. 
Quan Quock Mingt found a clear space, 


baskets 


irits, demons and the elements. 
ht Country Quan. 





let himself down on the hot boards heavily, 
laid his bundle beside him, clasped his 
hands over his knees and fixed his gaze wist- 
fully toward the west where Canton lay, 
paying no heed whatever to the uproar be- 
yond frowning occasionally when some man 
cursed more fluently, or some child screamed 
more piercingly than usual; while I, feeling 
the need of my new-found friend in the 
strange surroundings, sat as near to him as 
politeness would permit and sought diver- 
sion in observing all that came from the 
ferment. Some of the sights amused me 
very much, and all interested me. 

Soon a stoop-shouldered, pock-markéed 
man, a squat, fat woman and a weazened 
girl came over the side and joined the com- 
pany. The man and woman carried a few 
small parcels, while the girl reeled under an 











enormous bundle, and as she swung her 
burden from her back it fell with a clatter. 
The man struck her a blow with the open 
hand on one side of the head, and, as she 
staggered, the woman cuffed her on the 
other side. The girl crouched low between 
them, shielded her head with her arms and 
peered fearfully this way and that, but made 
no sound. After cursing her for her clumsi- 
ness the man and woman sat down, mopped 
their faces and grumbled of the heat, paying 
no more attention to her. 

“Did that hurt?” I asked when she had 
found a place near me. 

“Not so much as hunger,’’ she muttered 
listlessly without turning her eyes toward me. 

“Do you get such beatings often?” 

“Ves; but I am fed twice a day.” 

“Your tongue is thick in its speech. From 
what place came you?” 

“From up the river.” 

“Where everyone hungers?” 

“Where people die for the want of a hand- 
ful of rice, as my father did; where others 
die for stealing a handful of rice, as my elder 
brother did; and where a family can live for 
a month on half a mat of rice, as my mother 
and younger brothers and sisters will.” 

“But what will they do when the rice is 
gone?” 

“Sell another girl.” 

“And when all the girls are gone?” 

“Sell a boy to one who has no son to pre- 
serve the family name.” 

“And what will your mother do, hungry 
one, when there are no more children to 
sell?” 

“Die—and lie unburied until the flood 
comes to bear away the bodies.” 

[ thought of my mother and began to feel 
a little sorrow inside of me, so I asked: 

“Do you never cry when you think of it 
all?” 

“How can one cry when one no longer 
feels the pain of hunger?” 

With shame I recalled my grief upon part- 
ing from my mother, so changed the subject. 

“What is your honorable family name?” 
I inquired. 

“T am of the family of Fong, 
Fah.’’* 

“Do you belong to them?” and I nodded 
toward the man and woman who had beaten 
and cursed her. 

“Yes; they paid half a mat of rice for me.” 

“Are you their servant or their adopted 
daughter?” 
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named 
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‘How should I know? Why should I care 
when I remember that I have eaten meat? 
I may be sold as a slave to-day, or I may be 
given in marriage to-morrow.” 

When she, a child not much larger than I 
who had lived but ten years, spoke of mar- 
riage Quan Quock Ming turned and gave 
her such an appraising scrutiny as one would 
bestow upon a fowl in the market-place, but 
remained silent; so I asked the question that 
I thought was in his mind. 

“What is your age?” 

“T had enough to eat for twelve years and 
was hungry for three.” 

She was watching a baby beside her eat 
cakes, and as the crumbs fell she picked 
them up and munched them greedily. 

‘“‘Are you hungry now?” I asked. 

“T feel no pain, but I could eat always,’ 
she replied. ‘‘They say that I am a great 
pig. I have heard my honorable master say 
we are going to a country where no one ever 
hungers, and all have meat every day, but I 
cannot see how that can be true. Can you?” 
and she stared incredulously when I told her 
that I had given the matter no thought. 

Soon we were led to different parts of the 
ship, I to the quarters of the men, which 
made me feel very important, and she to the 
place reserved for the women and children; 
and when I observed that Quan Quock 
Ming’s eyes followed her I thought he might 
feel as kindly disposed toward her as to me. 


b 


Of the first days of the voyage I remember 
little, save that I wanted to die and feared to 
do so lest I disturb Quan Quock Ming, who 
lay torpid with opium in the berth below. 
The sizzling of the drug and the puffing of 
smoke merely punctuated his stupor of 
deathly stillness, for there are no sighs in an 
opium-smoker’s dreams. As my sickness 
began to leave me I felt such a hunger as 
Fong Yuey had mentioned, but it was as 
much of the eyes and the ears as of the 
mouth; and after I had devoured a dish of 
smoked herring and rice and had licked out 
my bowl, I listened eagerly to my country- 
men chattering over their evening meal like 
children over their New Year /i chee nuts. 

“At the next full moon,” said one, “‘we 
shall be in the land of the fan quai, who 
drink as much sam shuy at home as in Can- 
ton, and are as stupid at bargaining.” 

‘“‘All one has to do to earn money,” said 
another, “is to wash soiled linen or roll 


’ 


*F lower. 


+Rice liqueur. 
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tobacco leaves. I am told one receives as 
much as a thousand cash for a single day’s 
labor.’’ 

“If one does not care to work for coined 
silver,’’ said a third, ‘the is free to go where 
he will and wash out the rough gold, as pure 
as the bracelets of a singing girl.” 

“And the grains of gold are larger and 
more plentiful than grains of rice up the 
river,’ declared another. 

All talked much of their homes, their 
families and their honorable ancestors, and 
of the trivial things 
that had happened to 
them and to their kins- 
men. Then I heard 
Quan Quock Ming, 
who held himself aloof 
from his countrymen, 
mutter: 

“The fools prattle 
of gold, and gold is 
dropping from their 
lips,” but to me there 
seemed to be little wis- 
dom in that remark. 

In the days that fol- 
lowed he smoked less 
and wrote often in a 
large book that I had 
given him at his re 
quest, with theink and 
brush I had lent him 
on his suggestion; for 
he explained that the 
book could be of no 
use to him without the 
brush and the ink, 
and they could be of no 
service to me without 


the book —which Was Some of the sights amused me very much 


quite true. When he 

was not reading what he had already written 
he was splitting bamboo into slender strips, 
such as are used in large fans, smoothing 
them carefully and placing on each with 
India ink, characters that meant nothing at 
all to me, but nevertheless appeared very 
important and mysterious. 

One evening when the others had gone to 
enjoy their pipes in the open air, I hung my 
head over the edge of my berth to watch 
Quan Quock Ming cook his opium, and he 
was talking to himself in low growling tones, 
saying: 

“T shall neither soil my hands with dirty 
linen nor roll the coarse tobacco leaf for the 





fan quai so long as I can roll the juice of the 
poppy bloom for myself. Nor shall I burrow 
in the earth like a mole, or guzzle in the mud 
like a duck, even for grubs of gold. Let my 
countrymen have all of that,’ and I con- 
sidered it very generous of him to leave all of 
the gold for the others. 

Quan Quock Ming gave the warm opium 
its last roll on the bowl of the pipe and placed 
it over the vent. He stretched his limbs out 
a little, shifted his body to ease the shoulder 
upon which he had been lying, licked his 
lips, pressed the stem 
of the pipe against 
them and held the 
opium over the lamp. 
As he inhaled the 
fumes slowly and 
mightily his face pur- 
pled and his chest 
swelled, but not so 
much as a thimbleful 
of smoke escaped un- 
tilthe sizzling and the 
sucking had consumed 
the last grain. 

I had been watch- 
ing him take the “‘long 
draw”? open-mouthed 
and breathless and 
was just gathering a 
fresh breath when his 
nose wiggled rabbit- 
like, and his nostrils 
spread, and then twin 
blasts of nauseous 
vapor nearly strangled 
me. [I fell back on 
my berth choking 
and gasping, and | 
thought of the dragon 
of China slaying with 
its breath. There was a great weight upon 
my stomach (which was very cold) that held 
my body to the bed, while my head (which 
was very hot) rolled about so loosely that the 
ship went with it, threatening to capsize and 
drown us all. But I thought it did not 
matter much. 

Quan Quock Ming rose and strutted to 
and fro with shoulders back and head erect, 
for he had taken just enough to soothe the 
nerves that clamored and to stimulate the 
mind that lagged. His eves were big and 
bright and his voice was deep and strong as 
he soliloquized: 

“What if you were born in a sampan? 
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What if your first breath was a gasp from a 
ducking in the muck-laden waters of the 
Pearl river? What if you have no money, 
no womenfolk, no ancestors and a bad fung 
shui? You are no longer a garbage-fed 
scavenger of the river—a filthy duck without 
wings. You are a man with a strong body 
and a subtile mind. You have read the 
Four Books and the Five Classics, and they 
should teach you not only right living but 
good living, and both without physical 
exertion or mental fatigue. You should 
acquire wealth and achieve fame, and have 
fine progeny to conserve the one and pre- 
serve the other. Men are fools; make men 
your tools.” 

Of this I am certain: From that “long 
draw” came all that afterward happened to 
Quan Quock Ming. 


My countrymen had finished their evening 
meal, washed their bowls and laved their 
hands, and one of the family of Lee had used 
the hand towel of one of the family of Chin 
—a very filthy thing to do. The two quar- 
reled noisily over it, and had already 
wound their queues around their heads when 
Quan Quock Ming spoke: 

“You are fools,” he said so quietly and 
decisively that the quarrel, which seemed so 
important a moment before, was instantly 
forgotten. ‘You are fools to quarrel over 
that which may never be—the disease that 
one may get from another’s towel; and you 
disturb the tranquility of those who have 
given no offense to either of you. It is only 
from a tranquil mind that wisdom flows, for 
he who so orders and composes his intelli- 
gence that he is undisturbed by the present, 
lives wholly in the past and in the future; 
and he who knows all that lies behind can 
see all that stretches before. If you knew 
what the future holds for you, you would not 
be quarreling over such a trifle as a filthy 
towel.” 

Before either could reply Quan Quock 
Ming drew from beneath his mattress the 
slips of bamboo, shook them loosely in his 
hands and ordered each to select one, saying: 

“T know naught of you, naught of your 
ancestry, and naught of your destiny, but 
with these question sticks you interrogate 
the gods, and they reveal all to me. I am 
but their interpreter.” 

He carried the sticks to the light and 
studied the characters inscribed upon them, 
muttering mysterious words that had the 
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sound of those I once heard a white foreign 
devil utter when he fell into a hole in a street 
of Canton. 

“You are the son of Chin You Do,* of 
Chin Bin village, Sun Ning district,”’ he said 
to the Chin man. ‘When you were twenty- 
nine days old you were given the milk name 
of Ah Sam,7 for you were the third child. 
After the smallpox had marked your face 
you were called Tow Paif by your friends 
and relatives. When you were sent to the 
schoolmaster you were given the book name 
of Chin Din§, and when you were married 
you took the name of Chin Foo Wing. 
Your wife is Wong Yoke®, and you have two 
children—a boy and a girl. You broke your 
arm by falling over a dog, and your father, 
who was a prosperous farmer, once had two 
pigs and seventeen ducks. Is it not so?” 

Chin Foo Wing could only open and close 
his mouth in astonishment, but a_ bolder 
person said: 

“Chin Foo Wing has told us all that.” 

“What Chin Foo Wing tells you, that you 
believe; what the gods tell me, that I know,” 
said Quan Quock Ming sternly. ‘Has Lee 
Jung” also told you of the knife that he has 
hidden in his sleeve and with which he 
intended to kill Chin Foo Wing? Shall I tell 
you more of these two men?” 

“Sir scholar, I lied about the ducks,” con- 
fessed Chin Foo Wing. 

“T was about to speak of that. Your 
father had eight ducks one year and nine 
another, which made seventeen.” 

“Hi low!” assented Chin Foo Wing at 
once, being very glad to learn that he had 
not lied so very much after all concerning his 
father’s wealth. 

“My son,” said Quan Quock Ming to Lee 
Jung, ‘“‘a misfortune, which cannot be 
averted, is impending. You will meet with 
an accident soon, and it will be painful but 
not grave.” 

Then he told them of other things that lay 
in the future—provided all went well during 
the voyage, and no misfortunes overtook 
them in the land of the fan quai. 

“Sir scholar, would you accept from one 
so mean and ignorant a silver coin for oil 
and punks to burn at the altar of your illus- 
trious ancestors?” asked Lee Jung. 

‘“‘And also from one so low and humble as 
I?” begged Chin Foo Wing. 








*Glory to ancestors Chin. tNo. 3 tPock-marked. 


§Advancing Chin. Rich and noble Chin. 
oWong family gem. “Loyal Lee. 
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Each bowed three times in the giving, and 
Quan Quock Ming accepted with gracious 
alacrity, which seemed peculiar when I re- 
member his telling me that he had lost his 
ancestral tablets and had no ancestors to 
worship. 

“Now,” said he, “permit me to retire to 
my meditations and prayers, and disturb not 
my tranquility lest you offend the gods.” 

Every head was bowed low and all eyes 
were cast down while the sage walked slowly 
and solemnly to his bed, and all kept very 
still while he was composing himself in his 
berth, scarcely daring to look upon his 
broad back. One whispered to me 
that I might place my foot upon his 
berth in climbing into mine, so as 
not to profane the resting-place of 
the prophet; and Lee Jung, observ- 
ing that his chest occupied a little of 
the space in front of Quan Quock 
Ming’s berth, moved it softly to its 
proper place. All went silently and 
stealthily to their beds, and later on 
those who were awakened by their 
own snoring started up in fear and 
cast apprehensive glances toward 
the resting-place of the prophet. But 
the gods doubtless knew that he had 
two silver coins for sacrificial oil and 
punks, and permitted him to sleep 
undisturbed. 


My countrymen agreed that Quan 
Quock Ming must be a man of great 
piety and wisdom, for he had the 
serenity of a Buddhist priest, he 
quoted the teachings of Confucius, 
he worshiped the Taoist gods, and 
he followed the precepts of all three 
religions; but that was not strange, 
as none but the wisest priests can 
say where one begins and another 
leaves off. All talked much of his 
marvelous revelations, disputed as to 
his exact words, argued as to the 
source of his wisdom, and discussed 
the matters he might reveal, the 
consequences that might follow and 
the marvelous power of one so 
gifted; and all wondered why he had 
taken his departure from the land 
of exalted wisdom, merciful gods 
and beneficent ancestors. 

Observing that the men no longer 
gambled in the evenings, but sat 
and smoked in silence, he said: 





“My sons, do not let my presence inter- 
rupt your innocent and harmless diversions, 
for time hangs heavily upon the hands of 
all who are ignorant of the past and blind to 
the future. Therefore resume your fan tan* 
and pai gowy, and do not fear to disturb 
me.” 

Made bold by his tolerance, many sought 
his counsel and advice daily, and all heard 
astonishing things of the past and amazing 
things of the future; but from listening much 
I learned that there is much uncertainty 
concerning the things that are to be, because 


tDominoes. 


*Odd or even, played with beans. 


He carried the sticks to the light and studied the 
characters inscribed upon them 











they depend upon the whims of the gods 
rather than upon a fate that is worked out 
like a sum in mathematics; and one must be 
very careful not to offend them or omit 
frequent sacrifices lest something unexpected 
and disagreeable happen. Therefore, as 
Quan Quock Ming explained, one really 
needs to be told of his past not at all, but he 
should seek to learn the future frequently; 
and he told the bankers of the games (who al- 
ways won), ‘‘Good luck attends you to-day,” 
and the players (who usually lost), “Fortune 
will be against you, so do not play to-day.” 

In return for the great service rendered 
none could do less than offer him a tael of 
silver* for each fortune told, and this he 
always wrapped in red joss} paper to cast 
into the sea, for many said they had seen the 
paper thrown when the prophet thought he 
was not observed and the coin must have 
been in it. That was well, for a terrible 
storm arose and threatened the destruction 
of the ship, and it was only after each man 
of the company had given five taels as a 
sacrifice to the sea god and Quan Quock 
Ming had offered many prayers for our 
safety that we were saved. 

At the same time the prediction that Lee 
Jung would meet with an accident was ful- 
filled in this manner: While the prophet 
was worshiping the storm gods and inter- 
ceding for us, he commanded Lee Jung to 
close the door at the top of the stairs in the 
wind god’s face; but the god was angry and 
struck the door a mighty blow the instant 
Lee Jung took hold of it, forcing him back; 
and as his feet touched the top step they 
suddenly went from under him, his body 
shot out into the air. I turned my face away 
but I heard him scream and I heard him 
fall; and when I looked again he was lying 
quite still with one leg doubled under him. 

In an hour the storm was over, and the 
surgeon of the ship was putting splints on 
Lee Jung’s leg and everyone was saying: 

“Tt is miraculous! Quan Quock Ming is 
a great prophet and he has saved our lives!’’ 

I was running up the steps after the storm 
to look at the sea when I slipped at the top 
one, upon which someone had carelessly 
dropped pieces of soap, and nearly broke my 
leg too. This the prophet had not pre- 
dicted, doubtless because I was a mere child 
and had not sacrificed five taels. 


The first evening after our departure east- 
ward from the land where many of my 
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countrymen take black islanders for second- 
ary wives Quan Quock Ming, who seemed 
more gracious than usual, said to Fong Kitt, 
the owner of the girl, Fong Fah: 

“Come, my son. I have never told you 
whether you are to have good or bad for- 
tune.” 

After much persuasion and a great deal of 
reluctance Fong Kit selected one of the 
question sticks. 

“Aih-yah! What could be worse!’’ ex- 
claimed Quan Quock Ming almost as soon 
as he had glanced at it. “A great calamity 
is impending. Because of your wickedness 
you have angered the gods and brought all 
of us into great danger. Haie!”’ and he 
shook his head and frowned. 

‘What is it, sir scholar?” asked several as 
they cast menacing glances at Fong Kit. 

“This wicked man bought a widow’s 
daughter for half a mat of rice, promising to 
adopt her as his daughter and not to sell her 
as a servant or a slave, else he would have 
been compelled to give a whole mat of rice. 
He offered her for sale in the land of the 
black islanders, but haggled over the price 
because he was told that he could get more 
money for her in the land of the white fan . 
quai. Now the curse of the gods is upon him 
and upon all of his family, and even upon the 
girl, for she is properly his adopted daughter. 
They have sent evil spirits to give him the 
smallpox, and he is spreading it among you.” 

“But he and all the rest of us have had it, 
sir scholar, and surely we cannot have it 
again,” said one. 

“The fan quai are in great fear of it, for 
they do not pass it from one child to another 
as we do; and if they find it among us we 
shall be cast into the sea, or at the very least 
sent back to China. To-morrow the pesti- 
lence will appear upon the face of Fong Kit 
for the second time. I have said it.” 

“Aih-yah! Kill him! Throw him into the 
sea before the fan quai see him!’’ they 
shouted, and Fong Kit clung to the prophet’s 
leg, begging to be saved from his country- 
men, from the wrath of the gods and from 
the evil spirits, and promising to do anything 
that might be asked of him to avert such a 
great misfortune as threatened his country- 
men. 

“T shall do what I can, but it is a very dif- 
ficult matter,’’ said Quan Quock Ming, shak- 
ing his head as though he were without hope. 


*$1.40. _tGod, 4 corruption of the Portuguese “Deas.” 
trHeroic Fong. 


Then he wrote “Yee Ling,” the name of 
the god of medicines, upon a slip of red 
paper and placed it over the altar in the 
living places, as we had no figure of the joss 
on the ship; and then he worshiped for a long 
time. Afterward he took a vial of oil, and 
pouring some of it upon another piece of joss 
paper, anointed Fong Kit upon the fore- 
head and around the mouth, for it is at these 
points that the disease first shows itself. 

“Now, my sons, retire each to his resting- 
place and await the issue,” commanded the 
prophet. 

It is perfectly true that by the very next 
morning the disease had appeared upon 
Fong Kit’s face. 


Being but a child I was permitted to go to 
the women’s quarters and had seen much of 
Fong Fah and had spoken freely with her, 
though it would have been very immoral for 
her to converse with a man; and I was very 
sorry to learn that more misfortune had come 
to one who had endured so much. She wor- 
shiped at the family altar often and she 
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never spat toward the north, stared long at a 
rainbow or at the moon, nor sighed in front 
of the cooking furnace, and it did not seem 
right that one so full of filial piety and rever- 
ence for the gods should be cursed for the 
sins of her foster parent. As she had grown 
quite plump and appeared very contented, 
though never really happy, I thought it 
probable that she did not know that she was 
accursed and would be very glad to learn of 
the matter if it were told to her gently. 

“Have you heard any strange noises 
lately?” I asked. 

“Certainly,” she answered. ‘One hears 
little else upon this great boat.” 

“Well, have you seen any strange things 
about?” 

“Truly; everything is strange among the 


fan quai. The women all say that these 


wonderful things could not have been done 
by men alone, but they must have had the 
help of Sheung Tai.* Still they must be 
very clever to find a way to get Him to help 
them.” 


*The one great God. 


























“Yes, I have heard the men say the very 
same thing,” said I, “‘but that is not what I 
mean. Have you heard or seen, or felt any- 
thing that might be the work of evil spirits?” 

‘‘How can one so ignorant as I tell what is 
good and what is evil among all these strange 
things? Are you wise enough to tell me?” 

It angered me to be mocked by her when 
I knew so much and she so little of a matter 
that was of such importance to her, so I 
replied: 

“You had best keep your eyes and ears 
open and say many prayers to your woman’s 
god, for something is going to happen to you.” 

“What is it? Am I to be sent back up the 
river or is there a famine on the boat?” 

“T don’t know what will happen, but evil 
spirits will make you pay for the wickedness 
of Fong Kit. The prophet has said it.” 

“T have paid for the sins of my own an- 
cestors and now I must pay for Fong Kit’s. 
Well, it is my duty, I suppose, if I am now 
his daughter. I shall go at once and worship 
the woman’s god,”’ and she hurried away. 


Each of my countrymen gave Quan 
Quock Ming ten taels of silver for sacrifices, 
and after spending three days and nights in 
prayers and supplications, he said: 

“My sons, the gods have been obdurate, 
but at last they have yielded and have shown 
me a way. It is more important that all of 
you should have happy and prosperous lives 
than that I, who have a bad fung shui, 
should seek to live in peace and tranquility 
before I have restored my father’s bones to 
the desecrated tomb and earned the benefi- 
cent protection of the spirit that. guards 
them. Let the accursed Fong Fah be 
clothed in white with the red cloth about her 
head as for the marriage ceremony, and 
have her brought hither upon the back of her 
foster mother. I am commanded by the 
gods, in order to save you, to marry Fong 
Fah and share her misfortunes. I shall not 
require the letter of three generations from 
Fong Kit, for I know Fong Fah’s ancestry 
better than he; but if he demands it of me” 
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—his voice grew loud and stern—‘TI shall 
give him a letter of three hundred gener- 
ations.” 

How his ancestors had been restored to 
him I never learned, as Fong Kit declared he 
would not think of demanding that their 
illustrious names should be exhibited like a 
Hongkong laundryman’s list of soiled linen; 
but I suppose Quan Quock Ming found 
them with the question sticks. 

Fong Fah was carried in upon the back of 
Fong Kit’s wife and placed in Quan Quock 
Ming’s berth, for everyone knows that it is 
very bad luck for a bride’s feet to touch the 
floor until she has reached the inner chamber 
of her husband’s home, and that was the only 
home Quan Quock Ming had. As soon as 
the red cloth had been taken from her head 
she began eating of the wedding nuts and 
candies that had been thrown upon the 
berth, and when Quan Quock Ming was 
seated she knelt at his feet and gave him the 
two cups of wine. As he drank them Fong 
Fah munched candy and smiled, appearing 
very young and beautiful and not at all like 
one accursed. 

“Should I not be very happy?” she asked 
of me, as though she had heard my thoughts. 

“To get so fine a husband?” 

“‘No; to get such good things to eat.”’ 


It was miraculous that Fong Kit recovered 
within two days, and not another mark was 
placed upon his face. But the prophet did 
not really cast the sacrifice money into the 
sea, for I heard it jingle in his pockets as we 
were leaving the ship, and when I spoke of it 
he said: 

“T am saving it to sacrifice all at once to 
the tutelary gods at the temple.”’ 

Thus it was that Quan Quock Ming, who 
departed from China without a copper cash, 
without womenfolk, without ancestry and 
altogether unknown, arrived in the land of 
the fan quai with more than a thousand 
taels of silver, a young wife, three hundred 
ancestors and a great reputation for piety 
and wisdom. 





















THE MONTHS 


A ROUND-UP OF STRAYS 
WORTH CORRALING 

















Alaska, Uncle Sam’s wonderful 


Number 3 : ? 
Northwest territory, has again 


The new 
cantilever 
bridge Kuskulana 
river, built by the Copper River 
& Northwestern Railway, is the seventh highest 
bridge in the United States and the twenty-third 
Owing to the length 


Pw enty-three achieved a wonder. 


for this steel three-span 


Bridge over the 


highest bridge in the world. 
of darkness in the North and the cold weather, the 
steel-workers completed the structure under some- 
what unusual conditions. The pneumatic riveters 
could not be satisfactorily worked until a steam-pipe 
connection was made with each tool to keep them 
heated and an electric plant was set up in the canon 
which lighted the entire works day and night. 
According to statistics prepared by the Engineer- 
ing News, a technical journal of New York City, 





the highest bridge in the world is St. Giustina, in the 
Tyrol, which is 460 feet above the water. The 
highest already completed in the United States is 
at Pecos, Texas, which is 328 feet high, and this 
bridge ranks twelfth in the list. However, bridge 
number seven in the list will shortly be built over the 
Crooked river, in Oregon, 350 feet high. The 
Kuskulana bridge is 238 feet high. This bridge 
consists of standard trestle approaches and three 
pin-connected steel spans, with piers of solid con- 
The total length of the bridge and approaches 
is 800 feet; total length of the steel structure is 525 
feet. The bridge was completed on Christmas day, 
1g1o, and has since been placed in regular operation 
for construction trains of the Copper 
River & Northwestern Railway, which is build- 
ing fifty miles beyond the bridge to the Bonanza 
Mine. 


crete. 


and ore 














Ten tons of cabbages—what do you think of that for a load of garden-truck? J 
were eight auto-drays) hauled this heavy shipment in four wagons to El Centro, the exact weight of 
The crop was grown on the C. E. Conant place, four miles from E] Centro, where the 


cargo being 21,235 pounds 


Eight horses (doubtless wishing they 
the cabbage 


accompanying picture was taken, and the selling price was $2.25 per 100 pounds, demonstrating that Imperial 


county cabbages are a marked and marketable success among California vegetables 





Captain Charles A. Mont- 

‘*Monte”’ and gomery, last of the old-time 
Kit Carson Indian scouts who served Uncle 

, eB Sam and helped make border 

in Camp history, has written for “Rodeo” 


’ 


a brief account of his acquaint- 
ance with Kit Carson of frontier fame. ‘‘Monte,” 
as the intrepid hunter, courier and collector is 
familiarly known, was for thirty-four years in govern- 
ment service. He has been guide to former Presi- 
dent Roosevelt, and piloted the Parisian sports- 
woman, Countess de St. Pierre, 
when she added wild-hog hunting 
in Mexico to her other big-game-of- 
the-world achievements. 

The portrait shows the captain 
with his pet arsenal, a made-to- 
order rifle and pistols. Still hardy 
and brave, he 
stands ready to 
surrender to the 
common enemy 
Time, and admits 
that his fighting 
days are over. He lives in the Sol- 
diers’ Home, Los Angeles, and 
says 

“T want to be different from 
all the other old scouts—I want 
to die in bed, not with my boots 
on. And I wish it understood 
that I am a scout, not a show- 
man, I have refused to be a 
showman because I don’t believe 
in it. My future comfort is as- 
sured in the Soldiers’ Home—a 
good camp with plenty of wood, 
water and grub.” 


% 


The fall of 

7 1867 found 

A Visit to me a young 
Kit Carson university 

man whose 

life- lines 

were so broken by family affairs 
that life in civilization was un- 
bearable. With one object in 
view, I obtained a letter from 
John C. Fremont to his old guide 
and friend, Kit Carson, then living 
at Tous in northeastern New 
Mexico. My intention was to ask 
his advice as to the best method 
of getting acquainted with the Indians of the South- 
west and the great country over which they roamed. 
Reaching Kansas City, then a small river-town, 
by rail and steamboat, I went to Independence, 
Missouri, by stage-coach, There, after a due amount 
of trading, I came in possession of two good Ameri- 
can horses, one for saddle and one for pack; and I 
found that I was equipped to go where I pleased if I 
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took my 45-90 Sharp’s rifle, with plenty of powder, 
balls and caps. Metal cartridges were then un- 
known. Two Colt’s 45 six-shooters also lent some 
encouragement to me on the long and lonesome trip 
to my first stopping-place, Kit Carson’s home. 

The journey was broken by but one incident 
worth mentioning, the meeting with James Briger 
at his trading-post, located at the crossing of the 
Arkansas river. I found him a man of strong indi- 
viduality and sterling character who had at that 
time a strong influence for good over the men of that 
section of all classes—white, red 
and mixed. From there I took 
his advice and traveled by night, 
sleeping by day, to avoid hunting 
parties of Indians out after buf- 
falo for their winter’s meat. The 
route taken paralleled the old 
Santa Fé trail, south of it until I 
reached Buffalo Springs. There 
I crossed the trai! and continued 
northwest over new country until 
I picked up the landmark that 
told me the next day I would be 
in Tous and safety. 

Nature does not change her 
handiwork, and by her guide I 
reached my stopping-place, a 
small Mexican rancheria, and 
found Carson at home. I recol- 
lect the meeting and his greeting 
as I dismounted from my horse: 
A man old in years but erect 
and strong on his feet came 
toward me with extended hand 
and told me I was welcome. 
The man was Kit Carson, who 
guided John C. Fremont on his 
pathfinding journey across the 
mountains and plains of what 
was then an unknown territory 
of the United States. Carson was 
the one man that was thought 
of by the white men living east 
of the Mississippi river as know- 
ing more about the Indian of the 
West and Southwest than any 
other man alive up to that date. 
To describe him physically is 
easy. A small, compact, well- 
proportioned body, weighing 
about one hundred and thirty- 
five pounds; five feet six inches in 
height; gray eyes that looked into 
yours with honesty and strength— 
a characteristic of the man. My impression was that 
I had met my master, one who could teach me what 
I wanted to know; and so it proved, for during the 
two weeks I spent as his guest I received advice 
and instruction, followed out as far as circumstances 
would. allow, that carried me through a rather 
checkered life on the frontier from the Arkansas 
river to the Rio Colorado. 



































Mr. Carson was an u nan, but nature 

id equippec h brains to plan his work and 
erve and judgment to exe e the same; and in his 
t Fi 1 | ) é vasa g i OWE fo Food as 
Lhe ¢ i ( yrets ¢ ( lo i ewasa 
friend ne to be forgotten. So clear and vivid 
was his description of the route he laid out for me 
t r yreacnal tmy 
> O11 - lat I ob- 
jective point, four hundred miles away, by only 
fo triking the Salt Fork of the Brazos 
r1ve iles west of the tort The journey 
to t he northea frontier of Texas 
took n hrough a country th nown to the 
te man My ig to make the trip was of some 
value to the military commanders of the lower 
ut Carson did no e to be told 

The next s ¢ issed a i ea ga rect 1 
excelled by no man of his calling, a 1 ; 
I o had the good fortune to ow him 
nd green while life mav last 

S the life } fter I may mix 
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It was in anticipation of the one- 


hundredth anniversary of Carson’s birth that a com- 
mittee of « ns of the Golden State formulated the 
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The work recalls a period in American history 
unusually replete with adventure and romance. 
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formerly held sway and the rule of Spaniard and 
Mexican had but little modified the original con- 


litions. In the effort to wrest the province of 





Upper California from Mexico Carson gave the 
conquering Amerjcan officers valuable aid on several 
occasions. The inscription upon the monument’s 
base tells briefly the part played at this time by 
Carson and his companion Beale. It reads: 
BEALE AND CARSON HAILING STOCKTON’S 
FLAGSHIP 
of Mexican War 
Fé to occupy Calif 
Mexicans at San Pasquale. The 


yutte in the desert on 


1 was 





led by the 





Mexican forces. 


irson, both 





to get through 


famous explorers 
lines and get reinforcements from Stockton’s 


the Mexicar 


fleet at San ree 





past th 





cordons of Mexican st Le hiding in 
ravines in the day and traveling by reached 
Stockton’s fleet after enduring great hi 





Christopher Carson, popularly known as “Kit,” 


was born in Madison county, Kentucky, December 
24, 1809. He began a life of adventure in a country 

here extreme hazards were part of the game of 
bread-winning. In his teens he was a hunter and 
in his early twenties was engaged as a trapper by 
the garrison at Bent’s Fort. It was not long after- 
became acquainted with John C. 


Fremont, who employed him as guide on his later 


ward that he 





explorations. His great familiarity with the habits 
and languages of the various Indian tribes of the 


western country and his possession of their confi- 





dence made him exceptionally effective in promoting 
the settlement of that region. In 1846 and 1847 
his service in the Mexican war, service 
1 won him appointment as a second lieutenant 
in the United States Mounted Rifles, though at 
Washington objection arose to his being commis- 
sioned. In 1853 he drove six thousand five hundred 
sheep across the mountains into California, an ex- 
ploit of considerable difficulty then. On his return 
he was made Indian agent in New Mexico, where he 
did much toward securing treaties between the 
government and the redmen. During the Civil War 
he rendered important service in Colorado, New 
Mexico and the Indian Territory, for w 


] 


hich he was 
brevetted a brigadier-general of volunteers, and at 
he close of the war he again became an Indian 
agent. He died at Fort Lyons, Colorado, May 23, 
1868, and it is an interesting coincidence that one 


5) 


hundred years after his birth the work of restoring 
this old fort was begun, to be turned over to the 
Daughters of the American Revolution of Colorado 
for use as a historical museum, containing relics 
of Carson’s day, among them his pistol and ink- 

vhen Frederick 


stand. Carson was also honored \ 
Macmonnies was commissioned to execute the 
Pioneer’s Monument for the city of Denver, his 
statue surmounting a group showing women de- 
fending their homes. 

General Edward Fitzgerald Beale was naval 
officer, soldier and diplomat. He was a son and 
grandson of naval officers, was born in Washington, 
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D. C., February 4, 1822, and graduated from the 
United States Naval Academy in 1842. At the 
beginning of the Mexican war he was assigned to 
duty in California under Commodore Stockton. 
It was in this way that he came to be Carson’s 
companion in carrying dispatches through the 
enemy’s lines, a service for which he was officially 
complimented by Commodore Stockton and pre- 
sented with a sword by his brother officers. After 
the Mexican war Beale resigned his naval com- 
mission and was appointed superintendent of Indian 
affairs for California and New Mexico. He was 
commissioned brigadier-general in the army by 
President Pierce at the request of General Wool, the 
Mexican war hero, and was engaged in bringing to 
an end an Indian war in California. He served in 
the Union Army in the Civil War and at its close 
engaged in stock-farming in Los Angeles until 1876, 
when President Grant appointed him 
minister to Austria. He resigned in 1877, 
returned to his ranch and died there April 
22, 1893. 

There is an interesting and pleasing 
historical contrast between the events of 
the Mexican war and the auspicious meet- 
ing of Presidents Taft and Diazon the 
international border. Our relations with 
Mexico are now as friendly as they were 
then bitter and warlike. Since that time 
there has grown up a strong desire for 
amicable relations between all the coun- 
tries of the New World. 

Mr. Konti is a sculptor whose work 
in recent years has won him recognition 
as an artist of first rank. Much of it is 
characterized by exceeding grace and 
beauty and a certain poetic quality that 
marks it as the conception of a born 
artist. Although thesculptor is a native of 
Austria his work for the past twenty years 
in this country has identified him thor- 
oughly with American art, and he is, in 
fact, as American as though his ancestors 
for many generations had been products 
of the new world. Born in Vienna in 1862, 
he attended the Imperial Academy there 
and graduated from it at sixteen, winning 
several scholarships. He finished his 
studies in the noted school of Prof. Karl 
Kundmann and obtained a scholarship 
which gave him the advantage of two 
years’ study in Rome. Coming to the 
United States in 1890 his first important 
work was done in connection with the 
Columbian Exposition. He executed the 
group entitled ‘West Indies” for the 
Dewey Arch which was erected in Wash- 
ington Square, New York, in honor of 
the home-coming of the hero of Manila 
Bay. Much of the important sculpture 
for the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
and the Louisiana Purchase Exposition at 
St. Louis was entrusted to him, including 
the decorations of the Temple of Music at 
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Buffalo and those of the grand cascade of fountains 
entitled “The Atlantic’ and “The Pacific” at St. 
Louis. The St. Louis Exposition awarded him a 
gold medal. The McKinley monument in Fair- 
mount Park, Philadelphia, is in part his work as he 
took up the task of fulfilling the commission given 
for its execution to the late Charles Albert Lopez. 
His “Awakening of Spring,” an ideal subject, 
attracted much favorable criticism at the splendid 
exhibition which the National Sculpture Society 
held not long since in Baltimore. 

Mr. Konti’s taste seems to run especially to the 
portrayal of themes like those exemplified in the 
exquisite groups for the interior of the Hotel Astor, 
New York, one entitled “The Three Graces,’’ and 
the other “The Song.”’ There is a highly pleasing 
quality in these groups. 

EDWARD HALE BrusH. 





ORDING, PHOTO, N. Y. 
Bronze tablet to Beale and Carson in the Smithsonian Institution 
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Casabianca 


Wouldst thou run ?—for shame, Guillermo! 
See how soldier-like I stand! 

All our comrades waiting, watching— 
Baby, must I hold thy hand? 

Hush! Be still! She means no evil 
With the laughing in her eyes. 

“Get us in the little box,’ eh? 
That, of course, is plainly lies. 





See how well I drove the bargain 
Ten centavos—Name of Grace— 

Just to stand by the cathedral. 
Gringoes are a simple race. 

Ten centavos—such a feasting— 
The Helado, oh, the fun! . . 

But she stares so long within it, 
One might think it were a gun . 

Ah, the sun is hot, Guillermo; 
All the world seems going round. 

It’s so long . . . and all the voices 
Have a strange and far-off sound, 

Faint and dizzy, | 
Of the bees about a hive; 





ke the humming 


Ah, she moves her hand! It’s coming!— 
Click . . . and one is still alive! 


RutH Comrort MITCHELL. 





A journey through the South at 
I hrough a any time 
Botanical attractive to one brought up in 


Paradise 


of the year would be 





nce of its 
past, the historical interest which 
invests it, and its present social 
and industrial problems give it characteristics differ- 
ent from those of any other part of our country. To 
| 1 


one also interested in the vegetation a spring journey 


from Washington to New Orleans and then to Cali- 
fornia gave promise of great delight and increased 
knowledge from the new trees, shrubs and herbs that 
could be identified as the train sped along. As if 
these inducements were not sufficiently alluring, 
the Southern and Southern Pacific railroads offered 
low rates and opportunities by means of brief stops 
to see the chief cities on the way. 

The tourist cars on this excursion were very com- 
fortable and certainly not surpassed by any other 
line. Our car was pleasantly full and almost all the 
occupants were Californians who had been spending 
the winter in the East. They were friendly and 
hospitable, rejoicing at their return home, yet with 
happy and grateful reminiscences of the places and 
friends whom they had visited. 

We left Washington about four in the afternoon 
of April 8th and were soon across the Potomac and 
in Virginia. A rolling country with green hills and 
valleys, here and there open forest land, and occa- 
sional farms surrounded by blooming orchards of 
cherry, plum and peach passed us as we journeyed 
on. The wild-flowers were blooming in the woods 
along the river, the trees stood revealed in the out- 
lines of winter but bathed in a mist of green and 
bronze. Occasionally a white bush would flash 
past which fror 


»m the pendent feathery flower clusters 
I took for the fringe-tree of the South. 


" 

When we awakened in the early morning of April 
oth, we were in Charlotte, South Carolina. I never 
the 
the 
landscape, a month had passed. What grand trees 


learned how many miles we had gone during 
f f 


night, but certainly, from the appearance o 


grew along the street leading from the depot to the 
town! One fine southern buckeye was covered all 
over with pink clusters of flowers, and an imperial 
Paulownia was clothed in the royal purple of its 

$v the side of a church a 


magnificent blossoms. I 
military monument stood over the grave of a soldier; 
not one who had died in the Civil War, as I had 
thought, but one whose life was lost in the Spanish 
War. How eloquent of a united country and for- 
gotten dissension! 

The dried cotton plants of last vear in thé as yet 
unplowed fields showed that we were passing through 
part of the cotton belt. Every town appeared to 
have for its existence the cotton-mill. Adjacent were 
the houses of employees built in monotonous rows. 
The people, mostly negroes, seemed lazy and happy. 
Brilliant patchwork quilts in fancy patterns hung 
out on the lines, evidences of domestic industry. 

Separate waiting-rooms are at every station, one 
marked “Colored,” the other ‘‘Waiting-room.”’ 

All day long we passed through beautiful country 
and everywhere the forest seemed to be encroaching 
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upon the clearings. The dogwood was in bloom 
and the trees were so numerous that they seemed 
like floating white clouds amid the green or snow in 
the forest. Redbud crimsoned its outlines, choke 
cherry-trees were white with flowery tassels, willows 
laden with yellow catkins, and the dark-green of the 
pines contrasted with the tender green of the decidu- 
ous trees and the bronze of the flowering oaks. In 
the hollows, lovely pink azaleas were in bloom; 
later I saw a red-flowered species. Close to the 
ground were mats of purple violets and pink phlox. 
Strawberries everywhere trailed their runners and 
bespangled the ground with white blossoms. 

We reached Atlanta that evening in time to take 
a car ride through the best 
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that it is a  treasure-house of antiquities. 
After leaving New Orleans via a ferry we were 
soon traveling along fields of sugar-cane and later 
corn-fields. The young Shoots were coming up and 
could be distinguished, as the cane seemed to be 
planted in rows and the corn in hills. The cane too 
at this early stage seemed less stiff than the corn. 
Toward evening we passed the borders of the cy- 
press swamps, gloomy and forbidding forests. The 
dark trees draped in gray and black moss, gnarled 
and irregular in outline with a hopeless tangle of 
underbrush, chiefly low palmetto in the swampy 
ground, made a somber picture; but these weird old 
trees were also bright with the first green foliage of 
early spring and near the 





residence part of the city 
and we found an obliging 
lady who pointed out the 
homes of the influential 
or famous. Those who 
wished dined at the res- 
taurants, while those who 
had lunches were able to 
replenish their store. 


Los Angeles 


Gee, but this is a cheerful place, 
A welcome smile on every face, 

A hand that stretches out halfway 
To help to pass the time of day. 


A hello stranger, howdy do, 


edge of the forest were 
many other trees: oaks, 
maples, sweet-gum and 
others that I could not 
distinguish. Water - lily 
ponds were frequent, the 
tall reed grass formed 
clumps like pampas-grass 
and wherever open spots 


Apri at five in the ’ os ane? See occurred wild-flowers were 
April roth at five in the Oh, I’m well, thank y’, how’re you? ecurred wild-flowers were 
morning we were at Mo- Think you’re going to stay a while? luxuriant. 

bile, Alabama. The coun- Tl stav the limit—t should smile! Long after dark [ still 


try adjacent seemed given 


gazed upon those uncanny 


up to timber, chiefly Somehow this place has got a charm forest tangles and watched 
pines. These did not form That makes me want to sell the farm the fireflies in myriads 
dense forests but rather Back East and settle down right here sparkling over the ground 
open parks. At the edges Where things is full of warmth and cheer. and glittering amid the 


the ground was generally 


tree-tops. 


swampy and often little To hear them birds sing in the trees We passed rice-fields as 
ponds appeared covered And flower smells on every breeze, well as cane and cotton 
with white water-lilies. A It makes me feel like heaven’s here fields but it was too early 
most interesting and new With things back home so cold and drear. in the year to see any 
flora caught my attention: character more distinctive 
pitcher-plants in bloom, To think the snow is four feet high than arrangements for 
purple iris, yellow ther- In my cow lot, it makes me sigh flooding the fields and hold- 


mopsis, white lupin, tall To think I’ve been so awful slow ing the water, low dykes 
yellow-flowered composite, As not to-come ten years ago. surrounding the fields. 


probably Senecio, and 


April 11th we awoke in 


others that could not be I guess I’ll write to sell that farm, Texas. What a marvelous 
identified. We were ap- Including mortgage, house and barn, flower- garden it was! 
proaching New Orleans. And stay right here and settle down, There had been abundant 
In the lowlands the pur- ’Cause my, but this is a cheerful town. rain and the flowers were 


ple spiderwort sped past, 
still more gorgeous purple 





HENRY F. GILHOFER. out in a luxuriance and 





profusion that I have never 





iris and red cannas. The 

most puzzling and perhaps the most attractive was 
a lily-like flower with six long narrow spreading 
petals united at base. It reminded me of the culti- 
vated pancratiums and was delicate and spidery. 
Sometimes there was only one flower, sometimes 
several in a cluster. I have since found it to belong 
to the amaryllis instead of the lily tribe and that its 
botanical name is H ymenocallis. 

We had time enough in New Orleans to be con- 
ducted through ‘he old part of the town, to see the 
famous hotel, t1: church, the market, the narrow 
streets. We learied from one of our party who went 
shopping that New Orleans is a great place 
for bargains. [ know from the shop windows 


seen surpassed. There 
were so many kinds and colors that to distinguish 
the species seemed impossible. I could recognize 
pink, yellow and white evening primroses, for it was 
too early in the morning for them to have closed 
their four-petaled corollas. There were yuccas 
lifting stately clusters of blossoms from amid the 
dagger-shaped leaves; purple verbena, yellow ther- 
mopsis, lupins of several kinds, white thistle 
poppies, and lots of flowers belonging to the sun- 
flower and daisy tribes. 

There was time in San Antonio to visit the Alamo 
and other places of historic interest near by. At the 
depot a giant cactus had been planted in the little 
park. It was odd to see the ground covered with a 





ike tarpaulin to keep the rain from the ground. 














We saw ch cactus later but it was the low flat- 
stemmed opuntia with vellow flowers. We did not 
st e giant cactus its native home until the 
Tol ng day 
Phe flowers kept up their bewildering number and 
variet I noted the y magenta flax that is so 
ens; 1e coreopsis, yellow spotted 
American centaurea like a pink 


with broad 
h different 





1ds of vucca, some 


narrow leaves and wit 





The well-known mesquite was distributed over 





>was the most common 
ree or shrub. It takes both forms of growth 


its situation and in general habit re- 





pepper-tree cultivated in California. 






nstead of berries it bears pods and the flowers are 


1i€ 


kes. \s we traveled from a low to 








le this tree was seen in different stages 


flowering but always easily distin- 





‘lv branching habit and the 





f the voung foliage. 


yression of Texas is of a land of 


general 





We arrived at Fl Paso the morning of April 12th. 
As it was Sunday, quiet prevailed everywhere and 
rch services. Mexico lay 


was too early for chur 


ht across the river and we had been traveling 





along the border for a long time, but one does not 


nan habi- 





perceive the daulerence except where Ne 
i é ly Was a great difference be- 
tween Juarez and EF] Paso. 
Still, the flowers made glorious the landscape and 
1p 1 
El Paso n 


It became quite exciting, trving to see 





ones Kept appearing con- 


decide what they were. Certainly 








ith slender thorny leafless rods spread- 
the base and surmounted with a cluster of 


‘d flowers must be the famous candle-bush. 





( 
An vucca too has appeared with narrow leaves, 
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a tall stem, the leaves borne at some distance from 
the ground and the flowers in a branching cluster. 


mingled with the ever- 






i 
in the rapid survey. They 
; 








possl ie 
were d by numerous white and vellow 
butte iug the honey 

Occasionally we passed a watercourse, the banks 
of tl m and adjacent levels covered with 
trees. 1 recognize walnuts, svcamores, dark- 





ss-trees near 


C 
} 
h t 
I 


1e tallest, the 


green Oaks, cottonwoods, some cvpr 


the water; and, t 


climbing over even 






grapevine, There seemed to be two spec ies 
ks, one with lobed leaves and the ot! h 
and darker green leaves wi S 
Iwo species of acacia or some ub 








balls of white flowers, the other vellow. Continually 
I saw more shrubs that I did not know than that I 
} } 


could recog 





in this land so new to me. I longed 
to leave the train and stop at some of the places but 
*y were always far from stations. A minor acci- 
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dent would have been welcome, a hotbox or some 
such little thing, but we were very lucky from the 
standpoint of the railroad and the average traveler 
for we were on time at every station. 

Not far from Tucson the vegetation became less 
flowery, but it was because of the elevation or per- 
haps there had not yet been enough rain. I could 
see the candle-bush, not vet in flower; century-plants 
grew on the hills and other stiff-leaved and succu- 
lent-stemmed plants. The most interesting of all, 
the plant that I had most wanted to see in its native 
home, was the giant cactus. We were not far from 
Tucson when the tall columns appeared scattered 
over the hills. Twilight had begun and enhanced 
the weird effect of these strange plants in the land- 
scape. The plants seen in cultivation give no idea 
of the singular appearance of this cactus on its 
native hills. 

When on the morning of April 13th we awoke we 
were traveling along the border of the Salton Sea. 
Miles and miles we rode along its shore. Various 
species of salty sage, gray-green in color, grew along 
the edge, mesquite still prevailed, and there were 
magenta abronia, yellow encelia, a new yucca, and 
various kinds of cactus with both flat and cylindrical 
stems, the former bright with magenta flowers. 

Soon we were in the orange belt and approaching 
Los Angeles, and the flora became distinctively 
Californian. Golden poppies, pale-yellow cream- 
cups, lupins, pentstemons, scarlet castilleias, and 
the light blue thistle sage. We were in the very 
heart of the orange country and the scent of the 
blooming trees filled the air as we passed, 

At Los Angeles was ended one of the most inter- 
esting journeys that I had ever taken, and those 
wonderful flower-gardens and the strange desert 
plants will always remain a memory of a botanical 
paradise. ALICE EAsTWwoop. 
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Beginning at a point on the 
Fertility of line of the Southern Pacific 
some twenty-five miles due west 
from New Orleans, that quaint 
and historical city situated on 
the banks of the mighty Missis- 
sippi river, now recognized as the commercial and 
social center of the new South, there is considerable 


Louisiana 


Lands 


lowland that can be drained at a nominal cost; after 
which its productive qualities will be equal to those of 
any land in the United States, yielding an average of 
from 125 to 150 bushels of onions and from 125 to 
140 bushels of potatoes an acre, the average price 
obtained on the farms for the onions being eighty 
cents a bushel and for the potatoes seventy-five 
cents a bushel. 

These products are marketed in April and May, 
after which the land can readily be planted in corn, 
forty to fifty bushels an acre being produced, yielding 
an average of sixty-five cents a bushel; and fall 
cabbage can then be planted in the same land, 
yielding 18,000 pounds, or nine tons an acre, for 
shipment during January, February and March 
at two cents a pound, or $40 a ton, These crops are 





































































raised without fertilizer and without intensive culti- 
vation, and as the methods of cultivating are im- 
proving the yield is also increasing. 

Some of the lands on which the best crops are now 
being raised have been reclaimed within the last 
two years. The same lands planted in cane produce 
thirty-five tons an acre, vielding an average of $3.50 
a ton in the field, or $122.50 an acre. The cost of 
cultivating and harvesting the cane crop does not 
exceed $1.50 a ton, 

Proceeding farther west, the land is higher and 
very prolific, large quantities of sugar-cane, corn and 
vegetables being raised. In a_ recent season 
New Iberia, a station one hundred and twenty-five 
miles west of New Orleans, shipped 150,000 bushels; 
Lafayette, one hundred and forty-five miles west of 
New Orleans, shipped 250,000 bushels of corn, and 
Mr. W. L. Richeson, chief grain inspector of the 
New Orleans Board of Trade, grades this corn as 
comparing most favorably with the first quality of 
Illinois corn. The results of raising corn on a large 
scale have been eminently satisfactory, giving 
another illustration of the richness of the soil. 

At several points along the line of the Southern 
Pacific, truck organizations have recently been 
formed for mutual protection and for the intelligent 
marketing of produce, and this is proving a great 
incentive to the growers. 

Westward from Lafayette are the cotton and rice 
lands, from one-half to one bale of cotton being 
raised to the acre under normal conditions. Begin- 
ning at a point some one hundred and sixty-five miles 
west of New Orleans is the finest rice-producing 
section in the United States; and as that cereal is 
coming to be recognized as one of the most healthful 
and nutritious foods, and as the consumption is 
rapidly increasing throughout the United States and 
the exportation to Porto Rico is constantly growing, 
it is inevitable that this country will become one of 
the most thickly settled sections in the southwest, 
and that land values will rise enormously. 

The southern Louisiana coast country west of the 
Mississippi river is very rich from an agricultural 
standpoint, the land being easily cultivated and re- 
quiring very little fertilizer; and in addition to pota- 
toes, onions and cabbage, green corn can be pro- 
duced to good advantage from April to July; field 
peas from May to July; lettuce from March to June; 
cantaloupes from April to July; tomatoes from April 
to July and peas, turnips, mustard, beets and sweet 
potatoes practically all the year round, 300 bushels 
of sweet potatoes to the acre being readily raised, 
which bring from sixty to sixty-five cents a bushel 
at the shipping-point. 

Up to quite recently the energies of the people in 
that part of Louisiana traversed by the Southern 
Pacific have been devoted almost exclusively to the 
production of sugar-cane, rice and cotton, but of 
late diversified farming is being attempted in many 
localities and it is astonishing what good results have 

followed by intelligent cultivation and the wonderful 
fertility of the soil. 


The Month’s Rodeo 20 
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This portion of Louisiana is favored with the 
balmy gulf breeze in the spring and summer and it 
rarely gets very cold through the winter months, 





g the climate ideal throughout the year, and 
the health conditions are all that could be desired. 

The country is particularly favored by superb 
transportation facilities, the Southern Pacific run- 
ning east and west between New Orleans and Sabine 
river, from fifteen to forty miles from the coast line, 
and having numerous branches and_ boat lines 
serving the interior and the inland waterways with 
which the country abounds; and the management 
is always keen and alert to co-operate with the 
farmers and other business interests in the upbuild- 
ing of the country. 

This section is inhabited by a courteous and mild- 
mannered people who are always eager to extend 
the cordial hand of hearty welcome to high-grade 
settlers from all parts of the United States. 

JOsEPH LALLANDE. 
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Hank Monk, who made Horace 
“Straw” Berry Greeley famous by carrying 
him across the Sierra in a 
thoroughbrace stage and land- 
ing him at his place of appoint- 
ment on time, had a theory 
concerning the naming of Strawberry valley, near 
Placerville (formerly known as Hangtown), that is 
disputed by Stephen T. Gage. 
“This is how it happened” said Hank to me one 


or Straw- 


berry ? 


day in Carson, Nevada. “There was a man named 
Berry who kept a roadside house, and that son of a 
buzzard fed our horses on straw instead of giving 
them the grain for which we paid. The boys caught 
Berry at this trick so often that they nicknamed him 
‘Straw’ Berry and that was how the valley he in- 
fested got its name.” 

“Hank was mistaken” said Gage in discussing 
old times in Berkeley recently. “I drove a pack- 
train through Strawberry valley before Hank Monk 
ever went over the route from Genoa to Lake Tahoe 
and Placerville. In the early days there were 
actually strawberries in the valley and the valley 
took its name from the berries. As that was years 
before Old Man Berry started his roadhouse, it 
seems to me that my contention is established 
beyond reasonable dispute, no matter what Hank 
may have said about it.” 

The historian of the future will be compelled to 
choose between these pioneer authorities. 

WELLS Drury. 








The Light That Failed 


By J. C. Terry 
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Wealth Along the Willamette 


Salem, Oregon, and the Fertile Orchard and Farm Land Adjacent to the Capital City 


By JouN Scott MILis 


ORE than three-quarters of a century ago a 

little band of missionaries, acting under the 

advice of Dr, John McLoughlin, a factor of the 

Hudson Bay Company, located in the Willamette 

valley, Oregon. A decade later some of the mission 

lands were sold to individuals who laid out a town- 

‘site. They founded the city of Salem, which is the 
seat of government of the state. 

Salem is one of the most beautiful cities in the 
West. Its streets are broad and lined with shade 
trees. The Willamette river flows through the city. 
To the north and south, east and west may be seen 
the gently-undulating hill and rolling land, while in 
the distance are the Coast and Cascade ranges, 
from which snow-crowned peaks rise above the 
dark-hued forests. 

The Willamette valley is one hundred and sixty 
miles long and has an approximate width of sixty 

Marion county, of which Salem is the 
county-seat, has in its western or agricultural portion 
some 450,000 acres of land embracing great diversity 
in character of soil. 
of greatest value, as it permits the growing of 
practically every product necessary to man’s well- 
being and for the needs of commerce. For more 
than fifty years the valley has been one of the best 
grain-growing sections of the continent. Fabulous 
crops were raised in the early period of its settle- 
ment and even now it is not unusual to hear of fifty 
bushels ot wheat or one hundred bushels of oats to 
the acre. It has been fully demonstrated that the 


miles. 


This variety of soil is an asset 


land is more valuable for other than cereal products 
and the man who owns a tract of land is desirous 
of getting the largest possible revenue therefrom. 
Grain-growing is therefore not so largely engaged 
in as in former years. 





The climate is always one of the first matters to 
receive consideration, and a word in this connection 
will not be amiss here. The elevation of the valley 
at Salem is 120 feet. During a period of sixteen 
years the annual mean temperature was 52.5 degrees. 

















This is what Marion county proudly calls a pear-tree 
357 
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A field of beans and hundreds of cherry-laden trees 


The highest temperature during that period was 
105 degrees and the lowest four degrees below zero. 
This latter occurred but twice during the period, 
both instances being in February, 1899. 

The precipitation is next considered. Nothing 
in connection with Oregon is so thoroughly misunder- 
stood as the rainfall. For the nineteen years men- 
tioned the average annual was in the neighborhood 
This is about the same as in 
Maryland, Virginia and some other states. Mari- 
etta, Ohio, has more rain than Salem. So has 
Charleston, S. C. St. Louis, Mo., and Albany, 
N. Y., average as much. Washington, D. C., has 
The rainy season, while some- 
what prolonged, does not interfere with outdoor 
pursuits. Men pursue their callings without paying 
attention to the precipitation. The rainfall is not 
torrential. It comes more in the form of mist. A 
heavy shower attracts as much attention in Oregon 
as it would anywhere. During the winter months 
the farmers plow their hill and bench lands, and 
then they plant. When this is done the lower lands 
are ready to cultivate, and thus there is a prolonged 
planting and an extended harvest season. 

Variety of products has been referred to. Oregon 
apples have brought renown to the state and it is 
well as a matter of history to record the fact that 


of forty-four inches. 


forty-one inches. 


the first nursery stock brought to Oregon was 
planted in the Willamette valley and that the first 
commercial orchard was set out in 1847 at Milwau- 
kie, seven miles south of where the city of Portland 
This orchard was planted by Hender- 
son Luelling. Its first fruits were taken to Cali- 
In 1851, Oregon apples sold to the miners 


now stands. 


fornia. 


at fabulous prices. The Argonauts of the Golden 
State started to boom the apples of this state. They 
paid fancy prices for them a generation ago and the 
Oregon product has commanded the top price ever 
All the standard varieties of choice shipping~ 
apples are grown in the neighborhood of Salem 
and are sent in carload lots to the East, where they 
are in demand at prices which mean profit to the 
growers. 

From a commercial point of view the prune is the 
leader at this time in deciduous fruits grown in the 
valley. The three principal varieties are the Italian, 
the French and the Silver prune. The best results are 
secured from the Italian variety, which is produced 
to even greater perfection in size, flavor and quality 
than in its native clime. This Italian or Oregon 
prune is a large fruit of the plum family. In the 
older orchards the yield per acre is 200 to 250 
bushels. One hundred bushels of the green fruit 
make a ton of the cured product, which sells for 
from $80 to $100. The cost of cultivation does not 
exceed the cost of producing a crop of grain. 

Salem is the Cherry City. The fruit grows here 
to great perfection and in immense quantities. It is 
predicted that within the next ten years the Wil- 
lamette valley will be producing more cherries for 
commercial purposes than all the rest of the United 
States. Salem is in the midst of the cherry section. 
Its annual fair is an event of importance and it is 
attended by thousands. Most of the largest and 
best black shipping cherries originated here, viz.: 
Lambert, Bing, Hoskin, Black Republican and 
others, and it is only in the white canning cherries 
of the variety known here as the Royal Ann that 


since. 
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Blossom-time in a prune-orchard that bears dividends 


any introduced varieties equal those originated in 
Oregon. 

Other large fruits do well. There are large peach 
orchards in the vicinity of Salem which yield splendid 
returns to their owners. In size and flavor the 
fruit has much to commend it. 

The Bartlett, Fall Butler and Winter Nellis are 
the principal varieties of pears grown, although the 
other varieties will grow to a high state of perfection. 

There are more than three hundred varieties of 
plums known to growers, but the different kinds are 
not all found here. Among the principal shipping 
varieties are the Peach, Bradshaw, Golden Drop, 
Green Gage, Blue Damsens and Washingtons. 

The berry is a large subject even if the fruit is 
small, Every variety is grown in the valley around 
Salem. Strawberries are at their best, according 
to statements made by growers and dealers. Logan- 
berry fields are in evidence and not only yield a 
good revenue to the grower but afford means of 
employment to hundreds during the picking season. 
There are landowners here who devote much of their 
time and most of their holdings to berry-culture and 
they are making and saving money. 

Trees set out some years since as an experiment 
have shown that the soil and climate of the Willam- 
ette valley are favorable to the production of 
English walnuts. A California walnut-grower 
whose groves are at Santa Ana visited Salem re- 
cently and made a thorough investigation as to 
conditions. He said as a result: “There is not an 
acre of your land adapted to walnut-culture that is 
not worth $1,000 per acre.” As large areas have 





been planted and the trees yield good crops, his 
statement is one that should carry weight. 

Another Willamette valley product of importance 
is the hop. 
state in the Union and Salem is the center of the 
industry, marketing and controlling ninety per cent 
of the crop. 
in the country. In fact the product commands 
from two to three cents more per pound than any 
other American hops. 
period of twenty-five years has been 15 to 20 cents 
a pound. During that period the price has reached 
one dollar and at times has held for years between 
20 and 30 cents per pound. In one year Salem 
marketed ovér 25,000,000 pounds of hops. 

Dairying is another profitable industry, but one 
which is receiving too little attention in a country 
pronounced by government and other experts to be 
The 


president of the Oregon State Dairy Association 


Oregon is the greatest hop-producing 


The quality raised here has no superior 


The average price during a 


superior to any dairying section of the Fast. 


said in an address: ‘‘In Oregon it is possible, and 
indeed many dairymen do, cut and haul green feed 
to their cows every month in the year. How it 
would. surprise an eastern dairvman to see our 
farmers haul in great loads of green, juicy kale to 
their cows all winter! In the past five years Oregon 
dairymen have received an average of five cents a 
pound more for butter-fat than those in the cele- 
brated Eigin district.” 

Poultry, sheep and goats are also sources of profit 
here. There is no prolonged cold weather, but 
plenty of green feed for the fowls. The local markets 
cannot be supplied with poultry and eggs. The 
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Strawberries, vegetables, prunes and grain—a hint of what Salem is doing in diversified farming 


valley is one of the best sections of the United States 
for raising standard-bred sheep. Bucks are shipped 
to all portions of the country and to Australia, South 
Africa, New Zealand and South America. 

Angora goats have a dual value. On account of 
its luster and elasticity the Oregon mohair ranks 
next to the Turkish product and the animal is a 
potent factor in the clearing of land. The Angora 
goat does not deteriorate in western Oregon. 

It is estimated that there are two billions of feet 
of standing timber within a radius of fifty miles of 


Salem and the lumber industry is one of importance. 

I was desirous, after hearing all these good things 
of Salem and its tributary country, of learning the 
price of land, and was told that it can be bought for 
from $40 to $100 per acre. This means land cleared, 
fenced and under cultivation. Orchard land with 
young trees sells for from $200 per acre upward. 

Salem and its surroundings are pleasing to the 
eye. Better still, there is the possibility of living in 
this delightful region with an assured competency 
for what is certainly a minimum of labor. 





Oregon is the greatest hop-producing state in the Union, and 
Salem is the center of the industry 














